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cies can be adjusted by a majority vote of th 













of the International Stabilization Fund, provided the 


country whose currency is being adjusted agrees to the 
change. After the three-year period such a change would 
require a three-fourths majority. But since the United 
States has agreed that no one country shall have more 
than 20 per cent of the total votes, we no longer insist 
on having a veto power over such decisions. Changes in 
the gold value of the ‘“‘unitas,” the proposed unit of 
international currency, still cannot be made, however, 
without an 85-per-cent vote—which means without 
American consent. Moreover, the Treasury insists upon 
its own formula for voting power instead of accepting 
the more convenient British suggestion that participa- 
tion be in direct ratio to the volume of a country’s inter- 
national trade. Another weakness of the Treasury's plan 
is its failure to provide for the active use of the world 
fund as a means of financing international reconstruction 
projects in countries devastated by the war. Finally, it 
continues to dodge the problem of discouraging the pur- 
suit of those economic policies which frequently are the 
real cause of exchange disequilibrium. The most the 
fund will be able to do to a nation 
gold will be to shake a warn- 


< 


managers of the 
which persists in hoarding 


ing finger at it. 
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PRESUMABLY JOHN L. LEWIS REALLY HOPED 
to lead the United Mine Workers back into the Ameri- 


can Federation of Labor and expected to receive a warm 
1e; otherwise he would hardly have risked a rebuff. 


' 
wi or 


And, undoubtedly, many A. F. of L. chiefs were more 
ready to kill the fatted calf for an organization 
which would contribute $90,000 in affiliation fees to the 


than 


treasury. Even Daniel J. Tobin, the most influential 
friend of the New Deal in the Federation, had gone on 
record as approving readmission of the miners. But 
Lewis's arrogance defeated his own purpose. He tried to 
bully the executive council of the A. F. of L., insisting 
hat his union was to be taken in “as is” and not “as was” 
ut the time of its suspension eight years ago. Conse- 

ntly he ran afoul of one of the most cherished articles 


} 


n the Federation's constitution, which states: “No char- 


shall be granted without a positive and clear 


jurisdiction claimed by the applicant, 


! mite ' f the 
inition of the 


! the charter shall not be granted if the jurisdiction 


med is a trespass on the jurisdiction of existing afhili- 
unions without the written consent of such unions.” 
‘r, was not prepared to restrict his ubiquit- 
District 50, which he values highly as a means of 
ling C. I. O. unions. On the other hand, the A. F. 
f L. could not afford to accept his proposal that this 
question be dealt with after the miners were back in 
the fold 


precedent in the event of later negotiations with C. I. O. 


That would have meant an awkward 


setting 


unions. The upshe t was an unmistakable rebuke to Lewis 


in the form of a reference of his application to the annual 


The NATION 


convention, without recommendation. In some quarter, 
this decision is described as “a New Deal triumph.” \ 
doubt the New Dealers are pleased, but we suspect 
Lewis has no one to thank but himself. 


+ 


THE WAR DISPUTES ACT, BETTER KNOWN 4s 
the Connally-Smith Act, made provision for the pr 
cution of strikers and their leaders in the case of work 
stoppages called contrary to the procedures it laid down, 
It also gave statutory authority to orders of the W 
Labor Board, but it left to the executive the meth 
which these were to be enforced. Hitherto, the prob- 
lem of applying sanctions has not often arisen; 
pliance has been refused in only seven cases out of 
thousand. But the exceptions include the notorious 1 
citrance of John L. Lewis as well as the less publi 
obstinacy of certain corporations. And, so long as it 
unable to crack down on Lewis, the WLB was relu 


- 


to recommend government seizure in the case of the cor- 
porations. Now the President has issued a directive 
viding for sanctions against both employers and 
ployees. Non-compliant corporations may have t 
plants taken over and operated by the government or bx 
denied contracts or priorities for materials and tran: 
As the act itself prescribes, plants may also be taken over 
in the event of a strike, but the executive order am} 
this provision by directing that in such circumst 
dues may be withheld from the offending union and 
in escrow—if a checkoff is in effect. Other cont 
“benefits, privileges, or rights’ may similarly be de 
This order has been criticized by R. J. Thomas of 
United Automobile Workers as diminishing the st 
ing of the WLB in the eyes of the workers. The | 
dent, however, cannot be blamed for refusing to n 
the act by failing to implement it. Responsibility rest 
Congress and there the remedy must be sought. 

+ 
THOUGH CHESTER BOWLES IS PURGING OPA 
of its professors in accordance with the instructios 
Congress and bringing in “practical business m 
take over price control, he himself is showing “pr 
sorial” twinges, Faced with a practical job to do, B 
is beginning to see that there was some sense in f 
measures which got his predecessors into trouble w 
Congress and the press. Two off-hand remarks at a pr 
conference last week reveal his difficulties and his 
of mind. Bowles said that present restrictions on grad 
ing and standardization made it very hard for him to 
“keep a chocolate bar from becoming half chocola 
and half its former size and still sell for the same price 
This, from a famous advertising man, must seem almost 


impious to Congressmen who attacked grade labeling 5 


a first step in the Sovietization of American industry 
When a reporter asked Bowles whether he thought OPA 
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uld control profits, Bowles replied, “Very definitely 


_. Profit control is up to the Treasury.’’ This was 





x. But Bowles was honest enough to add that 
sellers appeal for a higher maximum price, it 1s 


irv for OPA to take the appellant's profit position 
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THIRTY-FIVE-CENT-A-BARREL BOOST IN 
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tration, made up of Julius G. Luhrsen of the 


Is. Boris Shishkin of: the A. F. of 


1 Walsh of the C. I. O., is to be commen i 
hright report attacking the increase for 
;. Leon Hend n, as Price Administrator, 
refus to permit an increase in the price of 
O Cl I e more productic n.”’ On oil, : on 
believed quite rightly that the sound way te 
> production was to pay a premium for new 
ver than allow an over-all price increas The 


of the big oil companies are booming; Nattor 
fifteen leading oil companies 


profits, after taxes, 20 per cent above those of 


} cha ‘ ’ > 
ur. Despite the assertion that higher prices are 


1 to encourage the finding of new fields, the labor 
ttee quotes experts “in Mr. Ickes’s own Depart 

t of the Interior who have said that ‘exploratory 

tk is at an all-time peak.’’’ If necessary, let's ofier 
ronment aid for wildcat operations and a premium 


e for new production. But why fatten the oil trust 


IE KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS, THE LEADING 
United States, have 


my 


lic lay organization in the 
1 a resolution urging that nothing be done to 
1 the religious susceptibilities of the Italians during 

if temporary administration of their country. “It is 

; ential in the choice of persons to administer such tem- 
functions,” the resolution continues, “that car 

ill be taken to avoid entrusting those functions to 
anyone who is professedly or generally known to be 
posed to the general views of the Italian people in 

] 


the matter of religion.” If this advice is followed an 


only approved Catholics permitted to collaborate with 

Amgot, most of the present leaders of the opposition 

to Badoglio will be barred. So, indeed, would Garibaldi 
and Mazzini if they were still alive. It must be remem- 
| bered that there is a strong secular tradition in Italy 
carried over from the days when the country was strug- 
gling against Austrian and Papal tyranny. For while Italy 
is a Catholic country, not all Italians are professing 









ressing ( 


Catholics and many pri 


anti-clerical. Nor are they 


u willing ef a f 
Mussolini and th ( I 
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Kn PRs ¢ ( ‘ 
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HE SLOW WAR OF ATI 
nc in t 2 t 
l this tw In \ 
thir ri 
t landi er L 
imerican n i I ( i 
I € t]} ] 
led with Japanese s M 
ines¢ siemens % re } 
New Guinea. All but ten of 
series of devastating ra which cost the Unit Stat 
onl S{X plan 1) r d the } 1 A Cl 
Liberators carricd thr f makin ; 
ittacks on the great otl port at Balak Papan, Bor | 
stroying refineries and ships in the harbor. Pr 
also achieved in ground fighting New ¢ 
in Burma, American and British flyers have { 
monsoon to make several larg ‘ raids on in rt 
enemy in tallations. Although Japar clearly cannot I 
destroyed by air power alon 
that the recent stepping up ol United Nati 
strength in the Pacific is bearing fruit. The evacuatior 
the Japanese of their battered forces on Ki free 
Aleutians of the enemy and strengthens the northern arm 
of the pincers that are slowly tightening on the ° 


prosperity sphere.” 


RICKENBACKER, IT I 


CAPTAIN EDWARD V. 
now revealed in a dispatch to the New Yori ] 
“swept over India during May an 
breeze, bringing a wealth of news and cautious 0| 
mism, and leaving with unorthodox views on the China 
Now the ‘fresh breez 


blowing in from Russia, has swept over New York at 


Burma-India theater of war.” 
deposited some more unorthotlox views. Bolshevism 
Captain Rickenbacker reports, has been much maligned 
in this country. Not by the Dies Committee and the 





National A yf Ma cturers, but by the Com- 
munists. They have tried to make Americans think of 
Russia the fountainhead of radicalism, when in fact 
the Sovicts ‘have been constantly turning to the right” 


’ et - ' ’ 1 | 
so much so that “if they keep g ing on as they are you ll 


F f this war the greatest democracy 


tcoming out OI 


rld, while if we keep going on the way we 


in the Ww id, 
ire W be where they were twenty-five years ago.” 
Rickenbacker doesn’t content himself with vague inter- 
retations; he cites facts to illustrate Russia's strides to- 


vard democracy. He was particularly mpressed, accord- 


me of his interviewers, with “the iron discipline 
industrial plants, severe punishments for chronic ab- 


ceism, incentive pay, and compulsory vertime work. 


Russia puts up with ‘no labor difficulties.”’ Then, too, 
vhere in the world have I seen so much rc spect for 
progress rank in the arn which is in the direc- 
tion of capitalism and democracy.” In his actual observa- 
tions Rickenbacker sounds almost like a Trotskyist. 
But then the boundless admiration of the man breaks 
h hope that Washington might m lel 
lf on Moscow. He has seen the future, and it works. 
a “jy ° 

Work or Fight! 

\ & oA . 
O FAR re | been little response to the new 
WY order of War Manpower Commission directing 
Pp | 5s to eel ] bs [ | indus- 
; if 1 f r draft defe nt, J yrder is 
l ends the list « } ) 1its 
h pect rd t 1 ad to the 
us } . I occupa S sin tl e 

: I 
lure is the United States Employment Serv- 
plications for war 
; fr f who wished to remain home with 
r fas ; long It was hoped that there 
1 b { nt a lications to alleviate the critical 
ttage which has been crippling some of 
n essential war industries. For the order was, in 
n offer of blanket deferment for fathers— 
t tl pted war | Fat s who want de 
n it; those who prefer to enter th 
( nd th ure doubtless many, will be subject 
yventual induction, 

The failure of any large number of men to respond 
o the f riously imperils the entire man-power 
program. If men cannot be pe rsuaded to fill the gaps in 
‘ nt idustries by this new “work or fight” order, it 
is obvious that a national service law will have to be 
enacted. We do not regard the passage of such a law 
as something to be avoided at all costs, For years we 
have argued that the same principles of should 
ipply on the home front as on the fighting front. But 
is a means of mecting the imme em icy, the 





WMC order has many advantages. Requiring no cum} 
some new administrative set-up, it should have } 
maximum results in a minimum of time. For h 
convinced one may be of the justice of national 

in theory, it is evident that there is at present no ; 
capable of putting it into effect quickly and effi 
The setting up of such an agency would involve a ; 
loss of time. 

Why, in view of its many advantages, has the r 
WMC order failed to yield immediate results? T| 
appear to be several reasons. For one thing, ma: 
hesitate to give up good civilian jobs for temporar 
jobs. They are apparently relying on the thirty-day | 
of grace usually granted registrants to change jobs 
classification in 1-A, United States Employment S$ 
officials point out, however, that this provision d 
apply to men who have not registered with the En 
ment Service. But the main reason why draft-age { 
are not flocking to the employment offices is to be ! 
in the widespread impression that Congress will 
end to the WMC's program as soon as it recon 
September. Responsibility for this impression rests 
a handful of opportunistic Congressmen who have : 
into print in recent weeks with angry denunciati 
the WMC’s plan for “disrupting the American } 
It is doubtful whether these Congressmen repr 
large section of Congressional opinion, but their 
ments, and the wide publicity given to them in th« 
papers, have served to sabotage efforts to divert dr 
men into essential industries. 

Assuming that men like Senator Davis and R« 
tative May, who have been among the leaders 
Congressional opposition, would not deliberate; 
interfere with our war-production program, we 
terpret their actions only as an ill-considered bid 
votes of draft-age fathers and their wives. Surely 
would seriously maintain that dependency status or 
ily relationship should take precedence over contril 
to the war effort as a basis for draft deferment. 

Actually, the Congressmen who are so concern 
protecting fathers from the draft may in the end o; 
door to measures more disturbing to civilian life. 
the present work-or-fight order fails of its purpose 
tional service act is inescapable, and such an act wi 
low much less freedom of choice than is now avai! 
draft-age fathers. Furthermore, if the present arr 
ments for permitting fathers who wish to do so to 
military service rather than accept war jobs are s 
ceded, the time will most certainly come when 


) 


fathers will be drafted regardless of occupation or ch 
It may be that we shall have to have both national Jal 


service and stricter Selective Service regulations he 
the war is finally won. Meanwhile, it is to the inter: 


every American to see that the recent WMC ord 


given a fair trial 
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‘Strictly Confidential” 


LY 31 


17 1 
the allocation of American 


a supcommilttec 


= 


retary Ol 


Food Advisory Committee headed by Sec 
ericulture Wickard. The report was marked “strictly 
ial,” in the way beloved of officialdom, but for- 

the press. We would like 
| and 


nstructive criticism of the Administration’s food 


its contents leaked to 


btain wide circulation, for it is the best 


from a progressive point of view that we have 
[he authors include some of the best younger offi- 

the capital. E. W. Gau 
rtment of Agriculture, is chairman of the subcom- 


mnitz, formerly of the 


which prepared the report. Collaborating with 
yn it were Abe Fortas, Under Secretary of the In- 
r; Dewey Anderson, of the Lehman relief organi- 


Bernhard Knollenberg of lend-lease; Brigadier 


ral Carl A. Hardigg of the War Department, and 
M. Cassels, secretary of the War Food Administration. 


nately, their recommendations run counter to the 
1 11 


Congress and the farm lobby, as well as to the 


idualistic habits of the American farmer. 


\ farm lobby are stepped 


directs its fire par- 


Most of the pet ideas of the 


> ‘ f Yiitte 
The subcommitte¢ 


the report. 

at the politically sacrosanct concept of parity. 
mpt to restore the relationship which existed be- 
> prices of farm and factory products before the 
f is a hindrance rather than a help in obtaining 
ximum nutritive production for present war pur- 


I 
The price of wheat, under the parity formula, as 
committee courageously points out, is much too 

that of milk too low. The lesser shibboleths of cur- 

sroblem discussion are treated with equal 


} 


The subcommittee does not find either lack of 


a major factor in ham- 


ywer or lack of machinery 
roduction. Reports of both have 
ited by the farm bloc. And one of 


ort’s principal conclusions collides head on with 


lant attitude in Congress toward agencies which 


rricultural underdog. “The greatest 


elp the as 


more efficient 


production in American 


as the friends of 


says 
’ 


curity have been saying, “is the small and medium- 
farm whose resources are partially wasted for lack 
ind 


good managemen 


[he subcommittee is heading straight for a fight with 

the most powerful agricultural interests in this 
try—the beet sugar, cotton, and tobacco farmers. It 
id cut sugar-beet acreage one-fourth in irrigated areas 


eliminate sugar beets entirely in non-irrigated. It 


uld reduce the planting of tobacco, a crop which is a 


y consumer of fertilizers that could be used to better 


intage elsewhere. It would cut production of short- 





staple cotton, w 1 we [ 
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increase in the plan t 

report sideswipes 

nga reduction of 

oft cotton goods becaus 

present military requir 

imption levels. 

The subcommittee not only ts for s 
tamp out black markets by hav t 
11 all wholesale buving operatios 

cause of increased production by smaller f 
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Politics Won’t Watt 


ECRETARY HULL, in recent e 

quently rcbuked a ( i] 
politics by saving that th ) ti 
get on with | is 
ymbolic about his | QO oO 
t President, Prime M r ¢ h Mr. Eden 
for it is an open acknowl f the f that ti 
cal decisions are « | on ( ut 

1 that military and | fr f y 
mixed 

Take the matter of the second front, for i nce. On 
purely military gr ls ther rd its 
for waiting until next spring. By then Gert vill 
have been more thoroughly sof { d we have 
had time to take full advantage of the victory « the 
U-boat by concentrating an unbeatable weight o! rial 
in Britain. Invasion, under such circum ht 
mean far fewer casualtics than an att storn 


Fortress Eur: | 





230 


a 


consideration, but we should try to understand why, to 
the Russians, it does not seem paramount. To them, the 
most important thing is to finish off the enemy quickly. 
And now that they have bled the Reichswehr white and 
started to turn it back, they see the opportunity to secure 
victory, provided that we bring to bear the full power 
we have assembled in Britain and the Mediterranean. 

We need not fear, perhaps, that if Russia is forced to 
fight on through the winter without relief it will 
be defeated. But while we are saving our men’s lives, 
they will be losing theirs—and their losses have already 
been stupendous. We have to consider also the fact that 
Russian food supplies are dangerously low and delay 

I! exact the price of many civilian lives. Nor must we 
forget the growing toll that starvation and disease are 
taking of the peoples of occupied Europe. We cannot 
assess the costs of victory only in terms of our own losses. 

It is true that Anglo-American operations in Europe, 
particularly in the air, are doing something to reduce the 


pressure on Russia—more, perhaps, than Moscow ap- 


preciates. But unless we can do something more to force 
the removal of a significant fraction of the German 
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strength employed in the east, it is to be fear 
Russian bitterness will increase and with it a sus 
that the reasons for our delay are political as » 
military. We have to remember—for the Russiar 


not forgotten—that there were powerful forces in Amer. 


ica and Britain which sought to bring about a sit 
in which Germany and Russia would rub each other 
and that even today there are voices which mutter 
the necessity of barring Russia from Europe. No 
Moscow exaggerates the influence of such voi 
they add their quota of poison to an atmosphere al: 
heavy with suspicion and serve to increase the fear t 
we are planning for a Russia too exhausted to int 
with our peace plans. 


Writing in this issue of the Nation, Blair Bolles in 


Washington and Frederick Kuh in London agree t 
in the words of the latter: “Around the planetary 
front difficulty revolves a chain of satellite tr 


There is no need to enumerate these troubles, which are 


dealt with fully in the two articles, but they are : 


all matters which could be disposed of, given mutua 


fidence and goodwill. 
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The question of the German Committee in Moscow, 
which has so agitated the American press, is a case in 
point. Set up without consultation with the western 
powers—just as they failed to invite Russia's views on 
[taly—it has been widely discussed here as a possible 
move towards a separate German-Russian peace. Goeb- 

taking his cue from such fears, has used it as a 
weapon in his campaign to split the Allies. But as Wil- 
liam L. Shirer has pointed out in the New York Herald 
Tribune, his domestic propaganda line indicates his 
awareness of the true import of the Moscow Committee 

a skilful Russian attempt to enlarge the fissures be- 
ginning to appear in the Reich. For, so far from telling 
the German people of hopes for peace with the Soviets, 
he warns them that Allied unity has been achieved by 
America and Britain, giving Stalin a free hand to 
Bolshevize Europe.’’ He dare not inform them that the 
precondition for peace proposed by the German com- 
mittee in Moscow is the liquidation of Hitlerism. 

Some American commentators have complained that, 





whatever the propaganda worth of this 

manifesto it has been allowed to publish 1: at 
Russia is prepared to make a “softer” peace than we 
This criticism would have more force if Amerk 
Britain had definite plans for dealing with a defeated 
Germany. So far their only published program ts 
conditional surrender,”’ which leads inevitably to the q 
tion: “After unconditional surrender, what?” A political 
question again, but one which we can neither safely 
thrust aside until the end of the war nor answer satis- 
factorily except in agreement with Russia. 

We write before the end of the Quebec Conference 
but, whatever is decided there, the next move seems plain. 
There must be an invitation to Stalin to join with Roose- 
velt and Churchill in coordinating immediate strategic 
plans and laying the foundation of a common peace policy. 
For the recall of Ambassador Litvinov—a dev elopment 
on which we will comment more extensively next weck 
—suggests that we have reached a political crisis with 
gtave military implications. 


Why Stalin Didn't Come 


BY BLAIR BOLLES 


Washington, August 20 

HE Quebec conference is a conference on Russia, 

even though the Soviets are not represented. 
President Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill 
rranged to meet on the St. Lawrence in order to discuss 
i military problem the solution of which holds the key 

1 greater political problem, the future course of rela- 

ons between the Soviet Union and its two Western 

The question at Frontenac is simply this: how 
shall the United States and Great Britain manage their 
share of the European war from here on? 

Shall the war be short and bloody? Or shall it be long 
and so managed as to save a maximum of Anglo-Ameri- 
can lives? The short and bloody war is the war with a 

rn front, opened by attack from English bases 
rainst the strong defensive line put up by the Nazis 
jum, and the Nether- 


+} 


the coasts of France, Be 
ls. The short and bloody war, in other words, 1s the 


1 
| 


of the “second front,” as the Russians define that 
term. The White House, the State Department here, and 

Foreign Office in Whitehall are convinced now that 
; | f 


hole Russian question turns on the opening of a 
front—call it second, third, or fourth—which will draw 
f a million Axis troops from the eastern battlefi 


The White House, the State Department, and the ! 


I 
( 1 Office are convinced also that the alarms r l 
yy rir y l, . + « ; "; oa ! = i. } } ] 
ii] the | ast few weeks about the state of the At} 


democracies’ relations with the Soviet Union lack validitv. 
Josef Stalin holds aloof from Quebec mainly be 

there is, in his opinion, no second front; if he maintains 
his aloofness after a second front becomes a fact, there 
will be warrant for despair a 


common politic 11 cause with Britain and the United 


States. For Stalin the second front alone can be pre f 
of the Western allies’ good will toward ! intry; and 


conversely, a second front would put to the test Russia’s 


good will toward us. 


Relations between the United States and the Soviet 
Union have develoy ed in a disturbing fog of suspicion 
and fear, which have so besct both countries that 
one is tempted to lismiss the diplomats and call in the 
psychiatrists. The Soviets fear that capitalistic nations 
want nothing more than to assist in Russia’s downfall; 
sections of the American population, on the other hand, 
see a menace to their way of life in the doctris f world 


revolution which they still imagine the §S 


j 1 1 ‘ - ’ ¢ , 
store. Captain Rickenbacker is or f the few old-guard 
American reactionaries who rightly note 5 

; 
clination toward tld revolution 
I : 4] 1 = 
if VICWV H { { 
, 
by a flare of crit 1 one side or tl ther, it 
irkah! +1 » 8 ‘ ‘ te } } ; / 
ai inal? ‘ 
4 } 1 4 4 1 
matic progress they have sin 1941. S 3 


of a lasting frien » are being laid. 
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American policy towa 1 the Soviets during the past 
tw rs | White He Secretary 
of S! Hull Spol ionestly last we when he 1 he 
was rant of plans made for Russian participation in 
he Quebec talks because such matters were handled by 


nt. Mr. Roosevelt nonopolizes the Russian 


question, and Sumner Welles encourages him to believe 


that Russia can be won over; on this point Judge Hull 
is a ptic. The President has worked earnestly to let 
Russia know that toward the Bolshevik state this capi- 
talistic government has only good will, and Stalin 1s 
gradually becoming impressed by this det rmined effort. 
It is notable that in the same week which brought the 


Tass announcement that the Soviets had not been invited 
to Quebec, the Russians indicated their trust in us by 
taking Ambassador Standley on a tour of Soviet factories. 

The first evidence of this country’s favorable disposi- 
tion toward Russia came on June 2, 1941 
after the German attack. It is understood here that the 


Russians suspected that Great Britain might turn on 
them when the attack came and that the United States 


three days 


might help the British; this was a suspicion born of the 
orthodox Bolshevik notion that the capitalistic powers 
must of necessity want the Soviets’ destruction. Instead, 
Sumner Welles on June 25 announced that the neu- 
trality act would not be invoked for the U. S. S. R. The 
Russians could buy war goods in the United States. We 
were not going to help destroy the Soviets but were go- 
ing to do what we could to keep them going. 

[he second evidence of good will was the extension 


> 


of lend-lease assistance. These two actions confounded 
Germany. The Nazis believed with the Russians that the 
caput ilistic powers would welcome a chance to destroy 
the Soviets, and with this thought in mind they sent 
Rudolf Hess to Britain as special legate with an invitation 
to the English to ally themselves with Germany for the 
Russian kill. The British declined and today Hess Jan- 
guishes in captivity, the British have a twenty-year alli- 
ance with Russia, and the Germans are being ground to 
defeat on the fields of the Ukraine 

Errors have been made in our relations with the 
Soviets during the past two years. The War Department 
in the summer of 1941 tended to confirm the Russians 
in their suspicion of American hopes when one of its 
spokesmen told newspapermen the Soviet Union could 
last only two months. Jesse Jones aggravated the situa- 
tion by withholding the petroleum-refining equipment 
which had been prom sed the Russians. But the patience 
of Roosevelt and Welles obscured those irritants, and 
the Kremlin, abolishing the Comintern, continued to 
creep closer to full faith in its Atlantic allies. 

Sometimes the President's good will has found rash 
expression, and the consequences have not been happy. 
When Foreign Commissar Molotov visited Washington 
in June, 1942, the White House issued a communiqué 
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which ap} 


ppeared to promise a second front that san 
year. Actualiy, it promised only that the United St 


would do its utmost to make arrangements for a se 
front. But it was a document of dubious wording, d 


off in a moment of exuberance by the President. The 


sult was that the Russians subsequently charged us v 
breaking our promise. 

For all his good will, President Roosevelt has und 
estimated the difficulty of the Russian problem. Thinki: 
that it was primarily a matter of supply, he appoint 
Admiral Standley as ambassador to Moscow; and Sta: 
ley, a good naval officer and a good distributor of 
matcrials, has been consistently inept in dealing with tl 
major political and psychological phases of Russo-Am 
can relations. Then again, Mr. Roosevelt welcomed t 
appointment of Maxim Litvinov as ambassador to t 
United States without understanding that Litvinov wa 
far less a power in 1941 than he was in 1933, wh 
Roosevelt and Litvinov exchanged the letters whi 
brought about American recognition of the Soviet Uni 

The shortcomings of Standley and Litvinov underscor 
one of the great obstacles in the way of cementing 
friendly relations between the two countries, namel; 
difficulty in communication. Standley has been unable t 
convey to the Russians any idea of the handicap whic! 
our participation in the war against Japan gives us in 
any effort to help Russia directly by a strategic operation 
He has failed to impress the Russians with the problen 
involved in transportation across the Atlantic, with t! 
result that the Russians last winter complained that th« 
were getting less American war material than they should 

To overcome this difficulty the President sent Josep 
Davies and Harry Hopkins on special missions to Mos 
cow. But the normal channels for exchange of views ar 
simply inadequate. Litvinov has been called home, prob 
ably to stay, and an obscure chargé now manages Russia: 
diplomacy on Sixteenth Street. 

Even more fundamentally, Mr. Roosevelt unde: 
estimated the Russian difficulty by his failure to evolve 
something specific in the way of a post-war foreign polic 
for the United States. What do we want to do about 
Germany? We don’t know; we have no policy. Russia 
knows, and not caring to wait for us to act, it encourages 
a Free Germany Committee. As long as we have no 
policy for Europe's reconstruction beyond the Atlanti 
Charter’s pious wishes, we can expect the Kremlin or 
Pravda to make known the Soviets’ unilateral policies 
from time to time. 

Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill could put the rela- 
tions of the Western powers with Russia on a better 
footing by announcing their faith that the Soviets wi 
not make a separate peace with Germany. Perhaps it 1; 
forgotten that Russia's alliance with Britain is attended 
by a Russian commitment not to make peace alone. Russia 
in the main has honored its treaties. Perhaps it permitted 
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the American recognition agreement to be violated by 
Comintern agents, and it seemed to repudiate the treaty 
with Finland which settled the winter war. But aside 
from these two instances, its diplomatic record is clean. 
nsistently upheld its commitments in the League of 


Nations. It abided by its treaty with Turkey. It 


‘ 


main- 
a strict observance of its 1939 agreement with 
Germany. And—to our hurt, but to its own honor—uit 
mained faithful to its neutrality pact with Japan. 

therefore, has reason to trust that the Soviets 


erve the Anglo-Russian treaty. 
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Russia sees the world realistically. Above all, it wants 
security in which to reconstruct a shattered country and 
proceed with its socialist experiment. That security calls 
for a quick finish to the war and a peaceful world after it 
front. Att 


the finish we can take up the difficulties of the 


For the quick finish Russia wants a second 
States and Poland, the problems of Persia and China, and 


all the other differences which exist between Moscow 


Let’s Look at Labor 
VI. WORLD STRATEGY FOR UNIONS 


BY ADOLF 
SKOM the viewpoint of European labor the questior 
| 
7 r or not it will be possible to establish 
4 
)! ration with American workers after the 
utter of historical significance. Subject to pres- 
AN! yn and London on the one hand 
\ vy on th ier, European labor will a 
American working class for assistance both 
American conservative influences and tn 
Communist efforts to dominate ph ur de 
s; on the Continent. Without such aid it i 
at Europe will be the victim of a conflict I 
A i le 1 react narics and I )] tionary 
rt trol of the Soviet Unit Su 
nent would threaten not only to split the I 
; into hostile camps but. also t  t 
i 
ali | roor ‘ < t} } : ty 
lownfall of Hitlerism, Only if Agr ca 
bor can at least 1 ralize reactionar f 
I vill the European working-class orgat 
e the strength to resist the powerful attractior 
| 
M 1 thus obtain that freedom of action which 
meimary neace aim. F, Deameiran tal 
pres baly | ace alm. or $Amcrical ree | 4 
| be either a threat or a guide, accordi: 


r reactionary régimes succeed in imposing sweat 
y fe; 
onditions for the purpose of international competi 
i i 


or whether European reconstruction is firmly used 
1 great experiment for obtaining full employment and 
ing living standards. 
Persuasive as the case for international cooperation is, 
neither the history of American-European labor coopera- 
tion nor the present situation warrants any great hope 
that the need for closer understanding will be univer- 
sally recognized. Indeed, the record of what happened 
twenty-five years ago is a warning against excessive Op- 


and Washington, As long as there is no s front 
Stalin will continue to hold aloof from A confer- 
ences. 

STURMTHAL 
timism, J relati hetw« An 

bor orgar ! s in tl f t 
the end of the last 
of that period A 1 V . t 
of “the wide rift” betv 
and 1919, Samuel G 
of contempt for their col ovet i t 
biography, Gompers, descrii y a e with 
French Socialists, recalled t 
tastic and irrat | propo I 
them.” As pres lent of the ¢ 
Labor Legislation at the Peace ¢ feres ( 
operated with the en 
States in deleting from the B { Inter 
national Labor Ofhce of the I 

h would have given the conventiot a. 
the force of international law. It v { 

t effort that an open \ labor 
delegates could be avoided. The I ( rs 
reciprocated in kind. Sidney Webb : 
of the American Embassy to keey 
delegates out of England and France, because, a 
it, “they had a disturbing influence on labor and & 
circles in France.” 

It is, perhaps, encouraging to recall this sad peri f 


the history of international labor, for it tends to shov 
that, after all, some progress has been mad 
last five years the American Federation of 
been affiliated with the International Federation of Trade 
Unions, and although contacts between American an 
European delegates are far from being frequent, a ce: 
tain amount of practice in the field of international « 


operation has been acquired. Within the framework « 
the International Labor Office, American labor delegates 


; 
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have formed part of the Workers’ Group, which is under 
the general direction of the I. F. T. U., and Robert Watt, 
the American delegate, has made many friends 
among European labor leaders. Some American unions 
are of the Secretariats, 
which organize the workers of the same trade on an in- 
ternational basis. All in all, these contacts have probably 
served to eliminate the most glaring misunderstandings 
on both sides, which made the attempts at cooperation 
twenty-five years ago so painfully unsuccessful. Both 
sides know each other at least to the extent that they are 
aware of the divergencies that exist between them and 


4 


main 


members International Trade 


the difficulties in the way of effective cooperation. 

First among these difficulties is the matter of organi- 
zation, The American labor movement is split into five 
parts: the A. F. of L., the C. I. O., John L. Lewis's 
United Mine Workers and their District 50, the Rail- 
road Brotherhoods, and the independent unions. Only 
the A. F. of L. is affiliated with the I. F. T. U. and thus 
has direct contact with European centers, such as the 
British The bulk of American 
LADO! do > Hot ; 
little understanding of the problems involved. 


Trades Union Congress. 


long to any international organization 


if has 

Under John L. Lewis the C. I. O. did less than nothing 

to establish contacts with European workers, preferring 
< 

to find in Latin America afhliations that would make up 

tor the increased stature which I. F. T. U. membership 

ha ven the A. F. of L. (More recent efforts on the part 


p for this neglect of interna- 


ial offers on the part of the I. F. 


the C. I. O. are making u 


nal relations.) Unoth 


are) 
Il. U. to mediate between the two American factions 
1 by both. British unions in recent years have 
felt a need to approach American workers in industries 
» lend-] and the war effort, but an I. F. T. U. 
ru tood between the British unions and those Ameri- 
10 members of the C, I. O. For according to 
stal ied tradition only one trade-union center in 
: country can be affiliated with the I. F. T. U., and 
A. F. of L.’s monopoly position prev nted the estab- 
ent of liaison between the British and the C. I. O. 
t be argued that in the interest of more in- 
! { f mal ¢ eration the rules of the I. F. 
 % ht to be modified so as to admit the C. I. O. 
{ A. F. of L. It s possibl that this solu- 
lly be ado} ted in some form, but one should 
t over < its dangerous implications. For the “one 
enter only” tradition was built up in a period of interne- 
ine stt iin the trade-union movement in Europe 
nd has been one of the most powerful preventives of 


lon this rule might give encour- 


f 


ment to factional strife at a time when the unity of 


the labor movement may well be the prime condition for 


resurrection 


Another 


| 
lf) | Sufvivai 


difficulty from the undeniable fact that 


irises 


1 


ir are committed to a policy 











of international cooperation. Isolationist views are | 
by 


however, it seems probable that at least a majori 


labor groups as well as by others. For the time b 
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organized labor could be won over to anti-isolationisn 


The problem of the Russian unions is another disturb. 


ing element. I shall point out later how I imagin 
this could be settled in a way satisfactory to both 


Anglo-Russian Trade Union Committee and American 


labor. Few observers will doubt, however, that, today 


least, the Russian question is probably the greatest stum- 


bling-block to cleser American-European Jabor harmony. 


Closely connected with this is the fourth great 


culty involved in such collaboration—the divergencies i 


aims and general outlook between the labor organiza- 
trons on the two sidés of the Atlantic. Most American 


} 


unions continue to regard only a small range of problems 


as their real concern, disregarding altogether or relegating 


to the second rank all wider issues. Their attention 


focused upon wages and hours to the almost comple: 


exclusion of the more basic questions of social 
political structure. This, as I have shown elsewhere, 
also the attitude of European labor, even in its polit 
organizations, during much of the period between W 
Wars I and II. But it is unlikely that it will be the 
titude of European labor leaders at the end of this 
In a much deeper sense than the United States, Eur 
will face the task of reconstruction. In most countri: 
the Continent the problem will consist in building a : 
society out of the chaos left by the collapse of Hit! 
overlordship. In England, the basic changes of an 
nomic and social nature that have already occurred 
that are inevitable at the end of the war are of su 
magnitude that the job will not differ essentially in s 
from that faced by the Continent. 

The European unions will continue to devote 
attention to wages and hours, social insurance, and 
lar matters. But they will be compelled to see these « 
trons against the background of the needs of a reb 
nation, and they will therefore have to understand 
wages and hours form part of much wider issues, 
as the general institutions, the policies, and the struct 
of their new society. A few American labor leaders | 
begun to adopt a similar point of view and to look 
labor problems from the broader standpoint of gen 
policies. But the groat majority are still alien to 
attitudes and remain committed to a narrow interpr 


tion of their members’ trade interests. I fear that 


will show little understanding of the peculiar needs ¢ 


their European colleagues and will react with the : 


impatience Samuel Gompers displayed in 1918. John | 


Lewis's reception of the National Resources Plann 


Board program for a developed system of social secur! 
could not fail to remind one of his once close association 


with the anti-political stand of Sam Gompers. It is 
political attitude of European labor and its inte: 
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s which American labor leaders consider outside the 
ite field of action of trade unions which will con- 
one of the main divergencies after the war. 
nite of these difficulties, I believe that effective 


ion can be established, provided both sides 


he illusion that all parts of the internat i] 

vement must be patterned according to the 

i the organization in le | irticuiar count r\ 

pos ible to hope for full identity of views b 
| 

1S S t and American r. But it 


] - 1, } . — . r . 
d on all sides that the international organ 


bor will have the job, not of standardizing the 
its in the various parts of the world, but rather 
ssing the highest common denominator of their 
s and objectives, some measure of cooperation 


I 
possible and will probably not be fruitless. The 


mane 11? learn - ' ‘ ¢ 
in organizations must learn to accept American 


I 
r 1 nay 4 hay: } TY liyal 
is a fact and pin their hopes on the gradual 
Tae ; : 
LISLAN L1DIC¢ cha y in prac ce \ Ctl 1S DC Sc 
I 
1 1? 7 
the last decade. American labor will have to 


r to understand the peculiar situation of the 
yr Organizations and the state of mind of 


« ; 
imerican and Soviet labor organizations could co- 


] = : Pr £ ° } + 
mbership during a period of unprecedented tur- 


nly in the framework of such a loose, world-wide 
which would include labor groups of t 
ersified nature. Within such an organization a 
tie could be established among those member 
willing to accept stricter rules. 
ist, some of the undeniable differences between 
in and European labor—and also among the 
lat ., —e hict . 
in jabor Organizations themseives, which are 
b no rif f " rant: > +} »oht 
om being uniform in Organization, thougnt, ofr 
could be evaded if the program of joint action 
» stress concrete objectives rather than general 
ies. It might be possible, I believe, to obtain 
ement among the trade unions on both sides of the 
\tlantic on action in favor of such objectives as these: 
The establishment of democratic régimes in post- 
r | urope. 
2. An international organization which would guaran- 


peace by collective action. 


1 


The establishment of institutions and the adoption 

f policies tending toward full employment everywhere 
the expansion of international trade. 

4. The development of the I. L. O. as an instrument 
ordinate the international advance toward higher 
ndards of living and high levels of employment 
Closer contact between the leading personnel of 

imerican trade unionism and European labor figures 

w in exile might contribute to prepare both sides for 
rking together in the future. Not only would the 
merican labor leaders discover the types of problem 

ith which their Continental colleagues have to deal and 


their ways of looking at them, but a basis for mutual 
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[THE PASSAGE of the Ce ot | 


taneously with ) S\ - 
ofr sol ng v ¢ tor cal s 
with \ 1 4 
NO NEW camt 
1 " 
mention have appeared since o 1st ( t 
7 7! . 7 of } ‘ } 
committed no new crime, his « o! 
increase 1n magnitude and varie id 
father and brother are gradually being revealed. A 
» >} , ] } 1 ° 
now day by day in the W’or!d, | probably vilest man 


on earth.—Aneust 13, 1k 


THE PUBLIC MIND in England is « 11 ly . 


with the canvass preparatory to the coming ( Lord 
Bute, a young man at college, has undert n te ide who 
shall be returned by the great borough of Cardiff which lies 
in his estate, and the Duke of Portland has written a most 
comical letter of admonition to his tet ving an 
extremely defective education and ment of th 
lowest order. The outcry against hereditary | ind the 
talk of life peerages, in the meant row st! er, and 
such incidents as these of course stimulate ther Aupvust 


1868. 


PARIS, JULY 31, 1868.—The wind of opposition seems to 


be blowing all over France, and it may increase to a hurti 
cane which will sweep away not the Imperial povernment 
itself, but its blind supporters The editorial offices « 
the Paris and Lyons newspapers resound daily with blows 
and fights; writers are spit upon, rev Ive drawn, and 
duels are of da ly occurrence 11 i353, i 

TO ANY PERSON interested in lies and liars the Presiden 
tial campaign offers an opportunity for ful investi, 
tion that is rarely met with. At no other period do liars shor 
themselves so fearlessly and are the lies to be seen in such 
abundance and varicty . The interest of the occasion 


to the scientific observer may therefore be imagined 
August 27, 1868. 





Camp Grant, Illinots 
RECENT copy of Publishers’ W eekly in one of the 
surpri ingly 
assures me that Sergeant Marion Hargrove’s 


4 


good regimental libraries at this army 
post 
opus is still dispatched in carload lots to corner drug- 


stOres By now it has become a kind of Bible ol Basic 


Training. That is probably due to the fact that it says 


what most people want it to say. It tells about the fly-on- 
the-nose while standing at attention, about the ha 


manner of inexperienced sentries, about innumerable 


hard-boiled sergeants, about stupendous quantities of K.P. 
All these hoary truths and fables concerning the ignor- 
ance and irresponsibility of the rookie are of course con- 
sidcrably gilded by the colorful speech which seems to 
iracteristic not only of Hargrove but of all privates 
i t Bi 
é verbosity only emphasizes the fact that 
t] n lich a civilian is drafted today is not 
q H V It's the difference between beginning 
( dipping in at the top of the man-power 
urrela rapis mm, between pre-Pearl Harbor 
tra und post-Pearl Hatbor training 
f t are It's a subtle difference, but real. 
Ihe Manhattan contingent leaving Pennsylvania Sta- 
t ) th Cy] { er at Car p Upt ) 
t¢ t } difference as it 
W la ble fi n steps that ed to a slat- 
§ f l var 1d maybe older 
Q f rway, a innoticed in 
t] ff rc ves, a wel plined file 
3 1 ft man rs, lugged duffle bags to- 
port of embarkation. The difference between 
fil vas ( months. The new recruit 
v f r debate the | of ier or not he 
1 na vies t th end of a year's train- 
is Hargrove and his buddies had debated. His 
offices 1 never preface a gas-mask drill with “If 
f but rather with “When you go 
ovet And en he'd finally been outfitted and 
fied and shipy out of Upton to a basic-training 
us to learn the A B C’s of soldiering, he might ask, 


“What happened to the other boys?” ( Meaning of course 


PI 
th who had slept in his tent before he arrived.) Some 
f om would answer, “Almost every damn one of ‘em 


went to permanent units, an 1 then overseas.” 
Few of them stay in training camps a year or more as 
they used to. Six months—that's the average. This makes 


for a soberness that suddenly interlards even the noisicst 


rivate Ha rerove 's Arm y and Mine 


BY WILLIAM H. JORDY 





horseplay, affecting all but those few who want a 
at any cost. The Chicago papers are sold outside th 
hall, the Allied inroad into Italy is carefully noted 
it is commonplace for someone to remark futilely, ‘“H 
they keep right on advancing so we won't have to , 
The older training films were obviously made o: 
fields of North Carolina, or Kentucky, or New Me 


the latest ones show the real thing. The battalion bullet 


board mcludes, along with notices of USO dances 
tailed instructions for “Disposition of the Dog-Ta 
Deceased.” Just as casually, talk of death creeps 
conversation, 

“If E die, it’s two casualties. My father’s got a cor 
collusion, and the slightest shock . . . Know what 
coronary collusion is? It’s a clot in the heart. A blood 
in the heart! Now come on, soldier, dig down into t 
cookies. Go ahead, help yourself.” 

The older men are especially apprehensive, and 
talgic too. There are many more of them in the 
today than the average citizen thinks, It’s a far cry 
Hargrovean days, when oldsters of twenty-eight 
mustered back Our 
“When they ask me, ‘Are they drafting fathers?’ I 
them to visit my platoon. I'll bet a fourth of the n 
it have children.’’ And these are by no means all 
Pearl Harbor births. One draftee, twenty-nine years « 


into civilian life. lieutenant 


“eC 


children four and six, complained at Upton: “So I 
my draft board, I asks them, ‘Now I thought they 

draftin’ fathers.’ 
says to me, ‘We're sorry, but we have quotas to fi 


Someone suggested he appeal to the Red Cross. M 


And they were nice, very nice, but 


he did. 
However, by far the largest number of fathers 
h some time after December 8, 1941. 


4 
became su 
as far as Selective Service is concerned, these fathe: 


as eligible for the draft as single men, which is in ! 


the only possible legal solution. But no law can prevent 


father of however few months from pulling snapsh 


from his wallet every chance he gets. No law can 
him from being wistful or make him less fearful of 
possible destiny. And no USO mixer can pry him fr 
a nightly letter back home or force him to enlarg 


citcle of friends beyond certain limits. He tends to | 


a few cronies, and, except for them, to remain aloo! 


Usually he is resigned to his fate; sometimes he is 
happy as hell, 
Take the six who live in my tent. They're pro! 


pen 


a typical lot, and they epitomize what has happen 
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And the hig! 


f his basic training. 
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Even as he reads of new beachheads, each man re- 


vill be part of the swel 
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| 1 | 7 ‘ 
that in all probability he 


le six months from now. If he is ambitious. he 


that it is becoming increasingly difficult to climb 





n uth Wakota, at YOO a year. 
May’s classmates at State ‘1¢ ichers Colle wa 
{ Mors« who gave up teachi ror a jop il l 
t factory at $33 a week, twice what s nade in 


in Hunter, social-studies instructor, who also 


was drafted from his teaching job, and 


vate’s pay of $50 a month, plus bed and board, 1 
val: rn trifle hetter than he 
making out a trifle Del than he i 
1 up the May Dobmans, Agnes Morses, and fohn 


Hunters in every state, and you have a measure of to- 


risis in education—more than 75,000 teachers lost, 


ndustry or the armed forces, during the 1942-4 
year. This is in addition to the normal loss ot 





58,000 through such causes as marriage, retirement, 111 


rT 


Our teachers are quitting so fast it is difficult to kee] 
school 


of. | = 
| a record 
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superintendent. Resignation rates are at unprecedente 1 


ienations,” says an Idaho 


of their re: 


peaks in all parts of the country. 
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r i } Wi it | om as far as their sULp- 

. ; ‘ 1 The pr tT ok nd 

; is concern 1e proble ill be worse 

next year, because teacher-training institutions which 

ordinarily supply ibout 65,000 new teachers each year 
‘ ‘ 1 . 1 

are today ot hird empty. Selective Service has taken 


in three-fourths of the men enrolled for training 
looked 
ewhere 


ts of to- 


teachers, and the young women who in peac« 
to teaching as their only hope now look el 
- rae rr 
We shall probably feel until 
i 


day's falling enrolments in teacher-training institutions. 


1950 the resul 


i 


We know for certain that few teachers will be graduated 


in 1944, 1945, and 1946, Unless many more new stu- 


’ 


dagogy classes next year, we shall have 


nts enroll in pe 
only a handful of newly trained teachers in 1948 and 


49——years which according to present birth-rate in- 
dices will see unprecedented numbers of children crowd- 
ing into the primary schools. 

The effect of these conditions upon the lives of the 


not be evident for years, but the price will be 


) lf ma I 
high, in delinquency and in incompetence to assume the 
f sibilities of democracy. Apparently we—or at least 
th who are supposed to represent us in government 
refer to pay that deferred toll rather than to forestall 
i I ] n I 
For all diagn of the crisis in education boil down 
s ba rs are for ng their profession 
f salari Selective Service is taking a cer- 
n of t to be sure: but the 
t “ t or will not 
lin nat ver’s pittas while prices are rising and 
nor | ur re available in almost every 
oth r fic Id 
Livis s have risen 20 per cent since Pearl Harbor, 
teacher salaries only 8 ent. Forty teachers in every 
i! 360. vere paid less than $1.200 last 


Nearly eight in every 100 received less than $600. 


not confined to any one section 
country, as witness the fact that twenty-six states 
at less than $600 a year. 


and we are making no 


m yy teachers 


The pr blem is nation-wide, 
provress in solving it for the same reason that we made 


progress in meeting the problem of unemployment 


1933. Up until that year we 


I 
is of national concern. 


r old-age insecurity until 
refused to re rnize those 


m for the local community to handle. Today, 


issues 
We left th 
we are leaving it up to 119,000 different school districts 
to meet their own problems of education. Some of these 
listricts are wealthy and provide excellent school services. 


The 


’ 
services even during peace; undet 


vast majority are » to provide adequate 
strain of war, they 


' 


- collapsed completely 
A national atta 


, but there is no sign 


k on our educational problem is 
that such an attack is even 


ng seriously considered, so inextricably are the public 
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schools caught in the web of states’ rights, local auton 





local prejudices, and local politics. 














































The wonder, however, is that an Administratio: 
has fought for recognition of unemployment, ol 
insecurity, and other social problems as national 
“been adamant against federal aid to edu 
The words in the quotation marks are those of § t t UD: 
La Follette. They were spoken at the Senate heari 
the “Keep the Schools Open” bill. This bill, whic) 
sponsored by Senator Thomas of Utah, called for $ 
000,000 of federal funds to be apportioned amor 
states to raise substandard teacher salaries and to bolster 
the poorer states in their efforts to pay the costs of « the US 
tion. Senator La Follette pointed out that federal-aid- 
education bills have been studied and reported o; 
Congressional committees and calendared for considera W 
tion in the Senate since 1934. But they have all dic 
the calendar because of Administration opposition, 
ways with the promise, as Senator Thomas added, that ind “ec 


such a bill would be considered at the “next Congr Ameri 
“The question is, when are we going to get to t responc 
next Congress?” asked Senator Hill of Alabama. H 
* Marana,” answered Senator La Follette, throwin f 
his hands figuratively and literally. vhy sh 
Manana certainly never dawned on Capitol Hill serve A 
ing the last Congressional session. In fact, education is Fede 
still reeling from the slaps that Congress gave it. lucati: 
ington is only now assessing the damage, which in 
cutting out OWT's education division; abolishing ral cor 
educational activities of OCD; refusing to grant fund Thoma: 
to the High School Victory Corps, with its phy ssue is 
fitness activities; and weakening the United States Off Is 
of Education by cutting its funds. And, of course, i! If 
not even take up Senator Thomas's federal-aid-to-ed tizens 
tion bill. s also 
Perhaps this record isn’t surprising from a Congress ther 7 
that took a swing at “college professors” in OPA. 1 the firs 
surprising aspect of this battle for a minimum of scl rec 
ing for our people is the gap between word and de: ll re 
the record of the Administration. 1ey sh 
Thus, President Roosevelt has told teachers that ¢ f men 


are “performing a great service to their country,” adding whethe 
that “children must not be allowed to pay the cost of whethe: 
this war in neglect or serious loss of educational oppor 
tunity.” Paul V. McNutt has said several times that next se 
“teaching is war work,” and his War Manpower Com- nf 













mission has declared teaching an “essential” activity 

The Budget Bureau, however, which is the President's girding 

mouthpiece on appropriations, has ruled that federal : $50,( 

to education involves a “non-essential war-time expendi- it to 

ture of funds,” and that enactment of the Thomas bil! battle 

“would not be in accord with the program of the Pres is at | 
Ce 






dent.” 
Dr. Howard Dawson of the National Education Asso 


ciation, which is the chief sponsor of the bill, has said 
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tainly the teachers of the nation, aft 
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k of expenditures on education as ‘non-essential 
wllousness toward a public service which is a 
n stone of all we 
r examples of the same “cailousness” might be 
{bout a year ago the National Education Asso- 
ked the United States Employment Service to 
nation-wide placement service for teachers sim- 
t provided for farm workers, veterans, and the 
ned. Such a service would at least have utilized 
) USES employment offices for recruiting teach- 
se areas where some potential teaching person- 
t be found. John Corson, who was the director of 
SES at the time, offered “all support” for this plan, 
thing happened, presumably because the USES had 
ntrate on recruiting industrial war workers. 
this record of official callousness in mind, the 
who reads government literature proclaiming 
as war work,” “the classroom as a citadel,” 
lucation as a weapon,” and hears appeals to “serve 
rica nobly by remaining at your post,” is likely to 
1 coldly. Such appeals have been heard in the 
ind in the Senate and from national officials over 
radio, but no reason has yet been offered the teacher 
she should remain at a $600 post when she can 
America just as nobly at twice that salary. 
leral aid may not prove the complete answer to 
n's ills. The issue involved in this battle is more 
matter of $300,000,000 or the question of “fed- 
ntrol of schools,” that bugaboo against which the 
bill has taken every possible precaution, The 
s whether as a nation we can afford to let our 
remain in the grip of local poverty; whether we 
low them to turn out half-literate, undereducated 
ns—unfit to serve their nation at arms. The issue 
whether public schools shall lag behind every 
t public service; whether school budgets shall be 
first to be cut in time of crisis and the last to be 
ed in time of prosperity. It is also whether teachers 
receive the rewards due a profession or whether 


shall waste their teaching skills by taking routine 


menial jobs that pay more. The issue, in short, is 


ther public education has any strength at all— 
ther its voice can have any meaning in the nation. 


[hese questions may well be answered during the 


session of Congress. Organized labor has already 
rmed Congress that it intends to fight for a minimum 
of $1,500 for teachers. Another group, too, is 
ing its loins. Supported by a war-and-peace fund of 
10, the National Education Association is at last 


to wage systematic, Congressman-by-Congressman 


tle for the Thomas bill. Some say that the N. E. A. 


it last serious on this issue because it needs a victory. 


years of being 


1 around, need a victory. There is no reason why 


rhomas bill cannot be used to achieve it. 
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message und i | \ \ 
operation. If the | | try's 
torether, Victory \\ 
your attention to the laws and toms of t} 
gards to segregation. Your cooper n in carrying t 
will make the war shorter 1 Victory ner. Avoid 
tion. Be patriotic White pas rs will be seated fr f 
to rear; colored passengers trom rear to front 


ROANE WARING, national commander of the A 
Legion, gave the | 
Legionnaires a lesson in semant Thu I: 

ist. I don’t believe in isolationism. Modern 

this world too small for an isolationist to e 


nationalist. I am not in favor of placing the destiny of 


} in the ha / nt nterr in 
Irs in the hands of any internatio! 


America of « 


tion of any kind under any circumstances.” 


VANCE MUSE, secretary of the Christian American A 


tion, has notified his lieutenants in the { i that the A 

tion plans a drive to outlaw the closed shop in twelve S 
I 

ern states. Its success in getting the legislatures of A 


Florida, and Texas to pass anti-union les I lation leads M i 


| tr will succeed in t 


to believe the dri 


OS { 
nine are not named in his memorandum. The object will b 
to use the initiative laws to get the voters in each ~ % 


pass a Right-to-Work Amendment to the state consti! 
N 


at the elections in November, 1944. The amendment w 


become law without legislative ratification 


FESTUNG EUROPA: The Rome radio under Badog 


} 


dispensation maintains the Fascist tradition of a racy in it 


broadcasts. The C. B. S. Shortwave Listening Station pi 


up this account of the glider crash in St. Louis: “Ten 


ner 
I 


sons, including the mayor of the city, have been killed in St 


Louis in a riot between troops and striking stevedore 
The Nazi authorities have for! n the Czech Bible Sox 
to publish or distribute Bibl A Bratislava new 
complains that peoy le who never er 1 Jews befor 
employing them now. . Anton M t, the Quislin 
Holland, outfitted his personal bodyguard with fu 
coats. The Nazis have taken th ts fe 

[We invite our readers to submit material for In the Vi 


, , 
eiper clippings with source and addate or stort f 

7 , ; * Pe P ; 

be cle arly authenticated. A prize of $5 will be awarded 


month for the best ifemt.—EDITORS THE NATIO? 
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or One? 


BY FREDERICK KUH 


d AU Lu i 194 by ¢ é 

HIS art is written before the conclusion of the 

© nferet ind before the achievement of 

that gathering can be estimated. Will it reconale 

the im discre} 1ich exists between the clarity 

of our military purpose and the obscurity of our politi- 
oa elihasttiune? 


nded that democracy replace absolutism. Our ideas 


stirred millions of people within the Central Powers, 
and it made them waver or turn against their autocracies. 
When sailors at Kiel mutinied and the Germans shouted 
for peace, we did not reprimand anyone for speaking 
discourteously of Wilhelm II, nor did we commend 


Hindent irg v} n he idvised the Kaiser to abdicate. But 
today, when Italians, especially in the northern industrial 
cities, are demanding peace and the popular revolution- 


t Badoglio’s militarist dictator- 


ary temper 1s rising agains 
ship, what encouragement do we give them? 

\X y that r future military operations require an 
ol Italy. A pular uprising in favor of democ- 
! I] to 1 | ition or up! l of our 
\ | | D er Luft ratic | ! l di - 
turbed | | of progr And if this is our 

i 

( ( ( [ It ly 5 tl i! yh d 
for uller A rl for Germany itself, and even 
for Japa If this is our political-warfare platform, will 
it ease the ter n between the Western Allies and Rus- 
It is t the weekly Economzst cunningly points 
out, that “‘tl f dealing with fascist or autocratic 

) f id if in ? 1¢ \ lon ry mi itary 

it the Kremlin.” But are we 

r ! r ch di kertr . eit} er by 

the § Us r by rselv nt iry? Or do we, 

low tl tical war to drift 

ill I to fir l t lal our ft { 1en 
rk 

I is be 1 to involve conflicting 
pr phy. But to a ie that the 
diver f ind Russia’s is irreconcilable 
is to « ind to admit that the 
end of bring new and greater conflict 
l f ive repeatedly declared that the 
ad t | t is are no barrier to ft d- 
ship with ] ia 1] | echoed that statement 
But how do relations stand with Russia today? 


The Soviet ist ming its agitation for a second front 
nillion German troops from 





Russia. Stalin has publicly recognized the 

British-American air raids on German industr 

bors, and communications. He knows that our in’ 

the Mediterranean has prevented Hitler from 

additional forces from his reserve pool to send t 
t 


But he is also aware that during the coming 


Red Army will again have to cope with the gre 


the German arn 
sians say four-fifths). The Soviet wish for a mo 


(the British say two-thirds; tl 


American and British share in the war on Gert 
by far, the sorest spdt in our relations today. Som 
officials consider it shockingly bad form to dw 
licly upon our differences with the Soviet Union. B 
doctor will confirm the fact that antiseptic treat 


wounds ts essential, if indecorous. 


pared to grant full recognition to the French Com 
of Liberation in Algiers. But the Washington and 
don governments asked Stalin to wait. Reluctant 
acreed. The Russians believe that one of the 
tors in the American fondness for Giraud is 
anti-Soviet bias. Before Giraud left France last 


\ 


ber he visited a number of French garrison t 
cluding Toulouse, where he addressed French 
He expressed the view that weakening Russia wa: 
best interest of France. 

Early in June Eduard Benes, President of th 


eovernment in exile. was to leave for Moscow to 


twelve-year Czechoslovak-Soviet military alliance. 
is a difference of opinion as to whether any ager 
exists which obliges Britain and Russia to s¢ 


inother’s consent before concluding a treaty wi 


wer. In any event, as Benes was preparing to | 

British government persuaded him to postpone 
rrding to the conservative weekly Spectatoy 
Recently, too, the British and Russians were « 


reonlate at 
] i 


verge of signing an agreement to regulate 


between the two countries through the Midd! 


Divergencies arose. Air traffic between them h 


been suspended because the Russians, pending a 


ment, refuse to permit entry into the Soviet Un 
passenger airplanes from Britain. This is a minor in 


which would never have arisen had there not been gr 


underlying differences. 
Relations between Soviet Russia and the exiled | 


government, broken off nearly four months ago, ar 


ruptured, The United States and Great Britain hav 
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ring to patch things up, but the breach remains—just 


re rift between Russia and the United Nations 
igain the larger unsettled problem of all East 


rope. 
Allies created AMGOT without consulting the 
Cowiet government, and then Moscow went its own way 
blishing the Free Germany Committee. That Com- 
although certainly not intended as a government 
mposed upon defeated Germany, is nevertheless 
the rallying point for opposition in the Reich. The 
an and British governments showed no marked 
ree of pleasure when the Russians called this Ger- 
ommittee into existence without first informing 
Vashington and London. If the establishment of 
AMGOT suggests that we want to put an Allied mili- 
vernment in charge of Germany, then the emer- 
f the Soviet-sponsored German committee seems 
Russian answer—an invitation to leftist elements in the 
to take over the management of their own country 
ince with the Soviet Union. The entire develop- 
f relations with Russia—from the major second- 
ue to the recall of Maisky from his valuable 
lorship in London—explains the Economrst’s 

on that “the outlook is not encouraging.” 
nceivable that we and Russia, while both fight- 
Germany, are waging two different wars. Are we 
raged in an anti-fascist struggle? Take Spain. 
Franco has reinforced the Spanish Blue Division, 


; 
| 1f 
ntl 


Pai ss —_ =. ; 
1g at Germany’s side in Russia. Mean- 
meosrk ~~ suree tan 1] seeas r + 
ire considering giving tangible support to 


He has asked America and Britain for arma- 


lanes, tanks, and machinery. American Ambassa- 

Hayes presented Franco’s request to the State 

rtment sympathetically. When I told one of Spain's 
i 

rated republican leaders about this, he laughed. 


he said. ‘““That just means that when we inher 


rms from Franco we won't have to pay for them. 
the British and American governments grant 
request, their purpose will hardly be to 
1 gift of second-hand weapo 
tionaries. 
may be granted that we might obtain certain ad- 
res from Franco as we did from Darlan, and as we 
vably might by a deal with Badoglio or Schacht. 
Iberian Peninsula is Germany's only source of tung- 
the mineral used for hardening steel and produc- 
rmaments. We certainly have a stake in persuading 
to reduce or halt its exports of tungsten to the 
h. Germany also receives sheepskins and goatskins 
m Spain with which to clothe its troops more warmly 
ting the Russian winter. We should be happy to see 
in offering less warmth to the Reichswehr. Then 
n there is the Iberian air line between Madrid and 
tgart, sometimes used for smuggling contraband to 


rmany and for even more sinister purposes. Until re 
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il I Where is the way out? 


er on the same day: 


the Don Qu otes who drop 
ears | lonkeys before a precipice. There is no 
I i 
| deny that just now a great nut 

of } re rddenly appearing ar nd the 
same paper on August 1 pr tested against the 
creasing number of Nazi Party members who 
rick th if party bad g« 5S Ol leave them off alto- 


hose spiritual swine who are willing 


party, and who now, by with- 
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drawing Irom poutics, are trying to prepare an « 


any eve ualil 
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ished Impre ns of a Swiss Traveler in Gern 
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first duiscrepa between official German | 
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$ 2 | noted. appeared wl 
the faci ie t cler noted, appeared whil 
i 
still on the train. Eastbound trains are fil 


[rains are so crowded that passen 


apacily. | 
get on and off through the windows. The ho 
d é 
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] we . i 1 . ie } 4 re x 3 - 
as bad. “In Berlin I had to stay with friends 


hotels were booked for weeks ahead. There 
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and one has to sleep on a tablecloth or ; 
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I£ } 1 
sitioned for the bombed areas 
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Aftontidningen, in a story published August 1, 
that the most astonishing phenomenon in Gern 
is “an immense wave of Anglophilia.” Px 


English with foreigners at every opportunity a 


England with barely concealed enthusiasm. “] 


society sentiment is fran 
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borne out 


These observations seems to be 


theme that has appeared in German newspaper 


and radio commentaries: warnings not to expect « 


from England preventing the Bolshevization « 

many. The Deutsche Allgemeine Zetiung, for © 
‘. aa a] — a cal s 

declared on August 1 that England would not 


ming the peace under an: 


important part in fras 
i 

stances. Roosevelt and Stalin, it said, would b: 

trample the little Churchill underfoot. And in ar 

the Anglo-Saxons “have resigned themselves to t! 

that Europe will fall victim to Bolshevism, regar 

whether they or the Bolsheviks predominate in 


of the world.” 


“Canceled Victory Monuments.” Thus the capt 
1 


a photograph published August 6 in the Stockh 


toniidningen, The picture showed a giant pile of gr 


blocks marked “Property of the General Buildu 
spector, Berlin.” 
000 cubic meters of the most beautiful Swedish 
were ordered by Germany for the construction 
called “victory temples”—one, for example, at 

Party stadium in Nuremberg and another near | 
diers’ Hall in Berlin. But after 50,000 cubi 


mcic! 


been taken to Germany a counter-order came from 1 
to discontinue deliveries, and the Nazis tried unsuc 


fully to cancel the agreement. Since then stockpu 


granite have risen in various parts of Sweden 


victory temples, 
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Fascist Network 


‘NDER COVER: MY FOUR YEARS IN THE NAZI 
UNDERWORLD OF AMERICA. By John Roy Carl- 
son. E. P. Dutton and Company. $3.50. 


¥ 


YNICAL Americans who have been the least willing to 
believe that the domestic fascist movement is more than 
kpot fringe of small-time racketeers should be moved 
of their complacency by John Roy Carlson's book, 
Cover,” the most complete and documented ex- 
sure of the totalitarian and ‘‘nationalist’”’ network i have 
seen in ten years of reporting the activities of homespun 


T 


It is the democratic counterpart of Elizabeth Dilling’s 


y 


us “Red Network,” and if it were widely enough read 
be the antidote to the campaigning of the McCormick- 

on newspaper axis for an isolationist America 
Most sinister of Carlson’s revelations is the detailed re- 
f the intimate relations existing between important 
smen and the large bloc of fascists operating anti- 
nd pro-Nazi propaganda mills across the country. 
fost of this material was gathered by Carlson, when, as 


} } 


Dand f 


ha 3 
recame one of the small ot 


the Bund, Ku Klux 


* . . 1 
Christian Front, and other subversive organizations 


Pagnanelli, he | 
rs and investigators who joined 


piracies to obtain first-hand information for future 


Oo 
Pe) 


overed these high-ranking Congressmen working 


‘“‘nationalist’’ network in order to defeat President 


or to smash Wendell Willkie’s career, because 
n are the vivid symbols of international cooperation 

in and the Soviet Union. Because the subversives’ 
lude scores of thousands who hate England and 

to see her destroyed, and because many, many thousands 


ndly hate the Russians and would prefer to see them 


} 


1 by the Nazis, these Congressmen have found en- 
ruits for their ‘‘crusade”’ against all who advocate 
and international liberalism. Even today some fifteen 
ity Congressmen lend their prestige to the ‘‘national- 


[hese legislators have not hesitated to travel hundreds 


to speak at rallies called by men whose anti-Semitism 


es 


thinly veiled and attended by hysterical audiences, 
ully made up of women, who still boo President Roose- 


id all Jews and are silent when Herr Hitler’s name is 


fascist rank and file is said to number 1,000,000. 


s good reason to accept the figure. Carlson became a 


' nal 
Olidal 


joiner. He watched, up close, the German-Ameri- 
: National Workers League, 
Mobilizers, Flanders Hall, Joseph McWilliams, and 


the Christian Front, the 


1 L. K. Smith in action. All this activity is reported in 
He was frightened at times, as were newspapermen 
sat in, secretly, on rabble-rousing Nazi demonstrations 
> hearts of our big cities. But he was more concerned 


e gnawing of these totalitarian zealots at our simple 


ireedoms. He became even more frightened when Senator 








those men ar 
hand. The result is the almost complete absence of |! 
Coughlin and his minutely organized following in Bro 
and Boston. The fas movement has t 
radio priest, who is now awaiting ther ntforar 
from silence. The Royal Oak parish is still Mecca to the « 
“nationalist’’ network, as is evidenced Py ‘ 
and the celebrations hi uf ( f 
the story of the At: 1 Fi Committee te 
fortunate, because what ¢ rhlin wa spit t 
fascist movement, the A. F. C. w politic illy 

However, on has pro d eT ith the ff 
tailed blueprint—with names 1 addresses—of A 
fascism. The attacks upon tl ook an re effor 
suppress it and to fright de rs into rem ng it 
their Ives a ( t Carlson } 
his Pagnanelli years well. Hi of ind s hav 
home. VICTOR RU 

e 
Coils of the Past 
AT HEAVEN'S GATE. By Robert Penn W H 
Brace and Cor pany. $2.5 
HAT with the these days for a 
literature to feed tl onal ego, 

Robert Penn Warren's new novel n not get tl f 

ntion it de s. For ( first 1 R 
it adoes yt ¢ pic iny | or literary t r 
it have any of the rhetorical fanfare y of 
effects, that served to aro est it f I 
of writing. Yet “At Heaven's Gate h 1 combi 
of intelligence and marrati ull te e in conte 
rary fiction. For Warren has rk ie tf ibols o 
Southern mind into a fast and h y charged story 

In a sense, ‘“At Heaven's Gate” is a regio [ I, 
ing its material a ts pathos from the strains of S« 
life. But it should be immediately distingu 1 from t 
regional tintypes that mal h 
the hope of finding some deep | in meaning in 
simple and the primitive. For the S akes shape in 
ren’s novel as a kind of national entity, we out its 
on various levels of existen Like | 1 othe 
ical Southern writers, Warren reproduces that te 
mixture of timeless ennui and pul sive 
violence. But in Warren the e: is a li re) 


Nye, 


only solution.” 
three fasci 
of is anti-Semiti: 

Carlson-Pagnanelli 


His recital of 


“nationalist’’ hero 
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scious and the violence a little less aimless, as he takes the Moscow Diary 

lid off the tense and pent-up life of the South, baring its 

evo, its straining to uncoil © 7WELVE MONTHS THAT CHANGED THE Wor, 
By Larry Lesueur. Alfred A. Knopf. $3. 


} nant ; meaning hows honla haster -_ , . . » . 

[he brunt of the meaning, however, I should hasten to ARRY LESUEUR of C. B. S. has added a very int mn 
' —e h j a , 

add, is borne by the narrative itself; and except for the ob- diary to the goodly number of correspondent 


1 +} t 


4 1! fnllk 2 . k 
vious | ity of the end and the device of a parallel folk about the Soviet Union. Lesueur’s title leans on John 


traumat memories, its stunted 


its social and cultural past 


tale, which I take to represent the folk-conscience of the the style and concept of the book are reminiscent « 
South, the values of the novel are yielded by the tension Shirer’s “Berlin Diary,”’ the ground covered has bee 
into a fine dust by the feet of a score of Angl 

is a taut and wilful girl, Sue Murdock—a creature of het newsmen, most of them authors of books, yet L 
passions, v hich sh in neither control nor comprehend, pages of persona! observations are well worth r 
and which in the end 1 S y destroy her. Obsessed by a only for the student of contemporary Russia, 
father in S pults herself into several affairs, gorng average intelligent American interested in g 
extreme to another, in a fev are deeper into the subject than the daily press t kes 

f ver idet She leaves home in order to break the hold Like most of his colleagues in Moscow dur 

of her fa Bi Murdock, a successful, ] er-driven years, Lesueur spoke little Russian, knew little of 


bol of ty Sue Cone " le DFCAKs 11 ES of the country. If he has studied the complex polit 


ment n le-minded fellow, whom she had of Marx and Lenin on which the Soviet system 

seduced 1 to her needs, but who has | eaves such material out-of his book. He cont 

: 1 into | 3 career world. Fina sue £0 almost entirely to what he saw and heard, and t 
in, radical quarters of the tow! other Americans felt about it. His regular 
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J ir arrived in the Soviet Union in Oct 





prose ¢ in il el and f rc Britain. On his nerve-racking voyags 





ft yn tl hol m ns freichter full of TNT he was worried for fear R 





. ‘7 1 T - Tr 
{ > a [x rather tf nac ! iC collapse perore ne Lot there. Ie and his co pan 





t CI il me nts plans to evacuate via the Trans-Siberian Railway. 
_ re . confirmed by t 
ffect: landed in Archangel, his fears were confirmed Dy 







shortcomings in impact of Russian confusion and primitive backward: 





» brisk, and tl 1S- the time he reached Kuibyshev via the Urals, howe 






A Y hy ! pr 1th if 
} ] { > oe ‘ 
level of its large | t d chanced his mind, and was confident of Russtat 
oa *7 i ' : } . 4 
the novel, “At Heavens Gate He was sure, likewise, that America would need Sovt 
: } ’ , , 
is the 1) \ yf mons! Ii} that unconsciousness asa post war friend 
: ; T PT rrecnona be* } } n wv ir-time } 
not a ere ru writing of fiction Aike most Corre ponacnt DOOK on wal l 
4 J ; ; i ‘ i 
. ie j : P f +} reat 
WILLIAM PHILLIPS Lesucur’s diary does not answer any of the great « 
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ion: 
feel and live. I cannot help comparing the 
accounts with one written a century ago 
1 1839,” 
[his traveler managed to find out in a few short 
t the Russian people were thinking, 
y they were, and in what direction their devel- 
taking them. He managed, moreover, to write 
clearly and readably, in excellent prose studded 
and philosophical comments, many of which 
today as when they were written. The work re 


f the best books on Russia. American correspond 





) be fast, earthy, reasonably honest and accurate, 


| 


somehow have not yet been able to produce a single 


t Russia like De Coustine’s, though Larry Lesueur's 


best attempts. JOHN SCOT 


fobilizing an Empire 


BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AT WAR. Edited by 
\ m Yandell Elliott and H. Duncan Hall. Alfred 
Knopf. $5. 


s 


HE shape of American relations with the British coun 
| in the future is one of the keys to the future of 
1. It is not the only key, for Soviet-American and 
merican relations will bulk large, not to forget 
with Latin America and with the numerous sma!! 
he world around, whose case is today being over- 


and 


poked ur obsession with size the power associated 
But the mere statement of fact about the British js 
y short of an enunciation of policy. It is over what 
should be that disputes will come, not over the 
ving one. On both sides—British and American 
s altogether too much idle chatter about the need 
x together and too little concrete discussion of 
two peoples are to keep together for. Even Mr 
Anglophile of long standing, is not enthusiasti 
pre-war leaders of the United Kingdom: creatures 
a complacent old Empire,” “a smug ruling class that nur- 


ts own destroyers,” and so on. Emanuel Shinwell, 


oy 


‘nglish point of view, the other day expressed 
1 of satisfactory collaboration with any America 

n that of Roosevelt and Wallace (though he did 

e to resolve the ambiguities within that America). 

rt, there are forces and traditions within both com- 
which are regarded as inimical to satisfactory col- 

by groups in each. Of course this is because neither 
monolithic community. The antagonism which Mr. 
t feels for the appeasers of England he also feels for 
ipposite numbers here at home, and similarly with 
nwell and his hostility to the economic imperialists 
lurking behind Roosevelt and Wallace. Both would 
ollaborate to realize what they are for, but they 

t collaboration that might advance what they are 
Chey do not stand alone. They merely symbolize the 
international collaboration is a catch phrase, the 
of which is x until it is worked out in 
though Professor Elliott 


practi Se 


a} _ > a 
says that his syn posium is 


t for the times” in favor of American-British collabo 





by the Marquis de Coustine, a French 
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Black America 








BY ROI OTTLEY 


“H e writes a vigorous prose, mingling 
history, humor, irony, drama and ~— 
reflection in a work that explains tne 
wholly reasonable demands . = 
Negro as no other book does... . 

have the widest possible reading. The 
Negro today is on the marcn. Mr. 
Ottley tells us both how and why. — 
John Chamberlain, New York Times 


: 





"A fine book, searching, temperate, 
and wise. — New Yorker 


| "A shrewd, lively and often surprising 
interpretation of the present state of 
mind of Negro America.""— Lewis Gan- 
neit, New York Herald Tribune 


9 
oa nt 


= oi Ottley is a Negro, a highly articu- 
late and intelligent one. Into his book he 
packs a wealth of facts, historical, 
economic and social, which tells a story 
America cannot afford to ignore. He 


p writes with a directness that holds an 
' implicit challenge to 

(> the world of tomor- 

4 way wiv 3 row.''—New York Her- 

{ see =a ald Tribune Books 
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ration, the worth of the volume does not arise from any advantageous changes—it became a matter of gain 
brilliance of argument to that end. Even his own contribu- access to American supplies. The British financia| 
tion, a short introduction, is calculated as much to offend in this country were rapidly being exhausted. The lend. 
law of March 11, 1941, nine months after Dunkirk. was » 


skeptics as to convert them, and the more lengthy contribu- 
tions of the junior editor, H. Duncan Hall, are of even more ad interim solution of this problem. Pear] Harho; 
decisively negative worth to “the cause,” with their hyper- months later still, was the final solution. (I do n 
trophied moralism, fierce invective, and perfervid imperial imply that lend-lease was a British policy; it was an 
patriotism. The worth of the volume, by a stroke of irony, policy which met British necessities. ) 
is almost exclusively found in the excellent chapters con- It was between Dunkirk and lend-lease that 
tributed by the numerous collaborators. countries really began mobilizing their resources f, 
These ladies and gentlemen did not feel it necessary to a serious way and, on the evidence given here 
“sell” anything but information. Their essays are uniformly intensified the exploitation ever since. Pearl H 
calm, careful descriptive analyses of the several British coun- a further and rapid intensification, especially in A 
tries and their war-time problems. In spite of the fact that New Zealand. 
the articles are now mostly historical, in that events move This book is chiefly concerned with the “how” of 
faster than printers and binders, they are consistently valu- mobilization. It is an institutional study in its more rewardir 
able. Unfortunately, no single outline was followed in pre- phases. And within its limitations, it is an excellent 
paring them and comparisons and contrasts are difficult to portant job. The sections on the United Kingdom and Cana; 
make. The best the reader can do, save when he is in a are the fullest and best, those on South Africa and India « 
position personally to supplement the text, is to make his fair, that on New Zealand good in so far as F. L. W. Woof 
comparisons and contrasts with the American scene. On this supplied the text, and Part I of the Australian section 
basis the United States comes off very well indeed. Fred Alexander, is solid and informative, but Part II 4 
Generalizations suggest themselves nevertheless. All the Editor Hall is poor stuff. The tone is strangely at 
British countries were as reluctant to go to war as the United with the analytical approach of the other essays 
States. We are subject to no reproach on that score. Their handling of controversial matters is marred by m 
pre-war armament programs were, when existent at all, either and inept defenses of the United Kingdom which 
too limited in extent to matter, as in the United Kingdom candid surveys of what happened. The unnecessary 
tralia, or not executed to the full extent authorized, the information offered I must pass by for lack of 
as in South Africa. When war came, its prospective magni- detail and fill them in. But the worst section, al: 
tude was universally underestimated and the respective con- Hall, is Fighting Ulster and Neutral Eire. This was certa 
lominions were therefore misdefined. To a written under what Mr. Elliott calls “the compulsi 
wt this was the fault of the Chamberlain emotions.” Here Mr. Hall appears, not as the ex; 
government of the United Kingdom. That government aimed scholar, but as the compleat scold and propaga: 
to fight the wa 1 the cheap” and to base industrial war balance this curiously inappropriate performance 
Kingdom factories, drawing on a reading of the excellent essay on the same subject | 
the dominions { n, materials, and food—that is, a O'Neill Hencken in the Atlantic Monthly for June, 
planned reassertion the pre-First World War pattern. I have reserved to the end a mention of the ope: 
i The British Commonwealth of Nations in War 
ilization, by Mr. Hall because while I think intra-Commonw« 
similar tions are vitally important to Americans, few can be 


tributions of the « 


; 


considcrabie exter 


production 


? 1 ' 1 1 1 
Everything was Iculat Chamber 


linance 
dominion. suaded to be interested in them. Toward the end of | 
isformed the picture. It stepped up Mr. Hall remarks of the writer on the subject that 
ward the level of total war and it family pattern may play a part in determining just v 
ture in a fashion dictated fits into the general supernational family pattern 
Their importance as indus- he exaggerates or underemphasizes a particular t 
This was particu- as the independent status of his dominion in relati 
he stark and terrible Mother Country,” and so on. It is a pity that he did : 
! this bit of insight to the level of consciousness be! 
down to his typewriter. He might then have ex; 
) action against t many attitudes toward, and theories about, the ¢ 
ources of men, money, wealth, instead of writing a sententious, but brilliar 
from being a cheap war of his own particularistic point of view, which is t! 
libly expensive one, beyond imperialist with no sympathy for (or understan 


} 


Commonwealt} win hose who emphasize the “independent status” « 


minions. Mr. Hall gives a distorted explanation of | 

the by overemphasizing and -arguing fiercely in fa 

laran- forces of unity and iden‘ity under United Kingd 
from the ship and ignoring and even scoffing at the efforts of 
the neu- spokesmen to give reality the phrase, “equaltt 


} 
nd bv a hier 

















that the “‘test’’ of literature is w 
{with} the dogmas of the Catholic church,” on th 


N 


ak on the subject with sthonaliy, His 


st 28, 1943 


presents one school of 


-it flourishes 





most 









ers on the qominions make 1n 


the writ 
— oo as Ty oe pote a SF 
ner points OF view which will lead curious rea S 
4 ‘ae. . 
nd Mr. Hall's essay in their efforts to understand 


nating and important matter. Americans, 
epared to evolve correct attitudes and policies 
dominions severally as well as the British countri 
In this task Mr. Hall's essay offers no help 
f C. HARTLEY GRATTAN 


A Priest’s View of a Poet 


) MANLEY HOPKINS, PRIEST AND POET, By 
Pick. Oxford Uni iversity Press. $2.75 
‘RITTEN completely from the Catholic point of 
iew, this little book presents, but for the agnostic 
y non-Catholic reader can scarcely illumine, what 
s himself might have called the “‘inscape” of his 
its essential distinctive nature, inextricably linked 
of the poet. At the very outset one is confront d 
problem that continues to tease the minds of those 
light in Hopkins’s performance and personality but 
ept his theology: exposed as the young univer- 
nt was to such diverse influences, and living as 
a period when religious controversy was exacerbated 
inouncement of the Darwinian theory, how was it 
thoughtful a man, a rebel at heart, was converted to 
m rather than, let us say, to socialism? 
is discussion of Hopkins'’s spiritual development 
is hampered by the lack of important material. As 
known, Hopkins destroyed his most intimate note- 
nd also the poetry written before his entry into the 
rder—the latter act, which he apparently commitied 
he felt his verse to be “non-professional,” is itself a 
ry on the life-sapping atmosphere in which he 
But it is less the want of sufficient documentation 
is his unquestioning adherence to the faith that 


profe ssed that 


orevents this biographer from mak- 


i 
plicit to the outside world what the inner springs of 


et’s conversion were. One closes the book with a 


sense than ever of the gulf between the Catholi 


the non-Catholic view. If, on the one hand, the non- 


finds it difficult to enter into an attitude which as- 
hether it is in “‘har- 
t] 

1and the man who finds that test sufficient cannot 
literary work in a manner satisfactory to one who 


those dogmas. 


re are, nevertheless, passages that address themselves 


e who do not see eye to eye with the author. Dr. Pi 


Wi 


mod deal to say about Hopkins as a Scotist and is able 


discussion 0 
$; as a mystic is also valuable, and is of especial 
in view of the recent publi ation of T. S. Eliot's 


religious work by a poet who has evidently 








“GENESIS” /_— 





GENESIS is one book 
which no reader of The Nation will want t 
miss. It is a remarkable long narrative poem 
with prose interludes—a true “new direc 
tion” in American writing. It tells the story 
of the making of an American (Hershey 
Green, a young Jewish boy growing up in 
New York) as it has never been told before, 
exposing with brilliant insight the manifold 
forces which condition a modern life. Genesis 
combines the story interest of a good psycho- 
logical novel with the appeal of finely 
wrought verse. 


The critic R. P. Bla 
has this to say of Genesis: “Mr. Schwartz 
moving in the direction of Dante’s type of 
sublimation, and upon much the same type of 
philosophical conviction. The difficulty he has 
had with his subject matter has been enough 
to demand of him the maximum poetic re 
sponse, so that he has made a poetic, a living 
order, The hope expressed in his preface is 
here richly and variously gratified: ‘There 

in this work some truth about all human 
beings.’” (Kenyon Review) 
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mmr "COLORFUL AND FAST-MOVING"’ — Brown, Sun 
RICHARD KOLLMAR Presents A NEW MUSICAL COMEDY 


MURIEL RICHARD MARY BO3 
ANGELUS KOLLMAR SMALL 


EARLY TO BED 


HOWARD 
Book & Lyrics by GEORGE MARION, Jr. @ Music by THOMAS (FATS) WALLER 


|__ BROADHURST Theatre, tit. Stes Statimsn’wea Sry 














—— “BERGNER TRIUMPH! 





Robert Reud and Paul Czinner present 


ELISABETH BERGNER 


A play by Martin Vale with VICTOR JORY 


45th St., W. of Broadway 





. Should make its mark at the box-office.’ pgeenen: Herald Tribune. 
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Neither Folk Nor Art 


in no longer be so classified, 
perpetuate the clas- 
luce the forms of 
ut of their experi- 
sult only in senti- 
n, and bad art. 
tance, tor a 
contemporary mposer to write an au- 
piritual, for the simple 


i 
the conditions which give 


thentic Negro : 


reason that 
rise to the true spiritual no longer exist. 

It seems unne ry to say all this. 
Yet it is clearly 
one connected the latest 


any- 
“folk 
appearance, namely 


un” (Hudson The- 


understood by 


drama” to mak 
“Run Little 
ater ). 

I don’t know whether Hall Johnson, 
who wrote the book and lyrics, de- 
scribes the piece as a folk drama, but 
everyone else does; and the internal evi- 
dence suggests that the author too has 
very confused ideas of what he is up to. 
“Run Little Chillun’” is, indeed, worth 
writing about only because it exhibits 
so well the anomalies that are bound 
to rise from misconceptions of “the 
folk” and in particular of Negroes as a 
folk. 

It is possible, 
fruitful, for an artist to use folk mate- 
rials; but the quality of the result will 
depend not on the particular materials 

in the talent of the artist who em- 
hem. In “The 


ited a charming ex- 


of course, and often 


Green Pastures” 
Connelly cr 
ased on Marc Connelly’s con- 
Negro’s idea of Heaven, 

ight he was writing a 

h I doubt it; but his 

ew better and overrode 

n and mistaken intention. 
The solemn and mistaken intention ts 
all too apparent in Mr. Johnson's opus; 
and unfortunately his imagination is 
enough mor creative 
The 
dramatic and_ plausible, 
to do with folk. Jim, 
istor of the Hope Bap- 
away 


neither strong 
enough to overcome it. central 
situation 
and 

tist Chi been seduced 
from his churcl 
tractive and frankly carnal Sulamai. But 


Li 


Mr. Johns 


Situation into a 


going wife by the at- 


n turns this simple human 
grim, lumbering strug- 
gle for Jim's soul—and the community's 
soul as well—between the New Day 

nature cult has set 


the river, and the Hope 


Pilgrims, a which 
uj shop iCTOSS 
Baptists. There ts a pompous note in the 
heology of the New 
and the spectator gets 
pression that Mr. Johnson is 

lly going to tell him something about 
this strange Negro cult. The faithful 


1 ‘ 
| Lipriin 


The NATI¢ IN 


presentation of the doings of 


might be both entertaining and 

ing. But what suddenly emerge 

scene which purports to show 

grims in full swing, is a ty; 
1 


spectacle with 
costly costumes and the kind 


which is H 


woo pretent 


Sea writhing 
stock prescription for ritu 
(primitive) whenever the s 
for it. 

The second big scene is a 
meeting in the Hope Baptist 
It is much better, though i 
fected with Hollywood’s not 
such scenes and with the more 
notion of the Negroes as quaint, 
ing,’ and funny. It does pert 
Hall Johnson Choir to sing a few 
ine spirituals with happy effect 
congregation also sings some 
tions by Mr. Johnson which are, 
must be, rather dull and 
imitations of the real, bright thi: 

Both Mr. Johnson and the dir 
Clarence Muse (he is definitely 1 
of the Muses), have labored f 
time in the vineyard of Hollywo 
the combination of fake folk and H 
wood make of “Run Little Chil! 
tiresome and often embarrassing |} 
podge in which a promising sit 


senti 


quite wasted—it is “solved” wh 
personable Sulamai is removed |! 
ning induced by the New Day P 
—along with a good deal of talent 
a great deal of money. 
MARGARET 


MUSIC 


MARSH 


OR many years I knew only R 

orchestral version of Mu 

ures at an Exhibition,” an 
for granted that it must be m 
tive than the original work for 
pting too un ritically the } 
that the orchestra did this 
hing better than the piano. The 
seven years ago I heard Frank S 


play the original, and was an 
discover that Mussorgsky achieve 
the 
witl 


iano everything that Ravel 
the orchestra. After that I 
ineffective 


i 
l 
only Brailov sky's 
performance; but a couple of we 
a friend played the work; and t 
pact of the experience was even st! 
than it had been the first time 

An observation of Tovey on Sch 
is relevant here: “Neither Shakes; 
nor Schubert will ever be understood Dy 
any critic or artist who regards th 
weaknesses and inequalities as proof tat 

















written down | 
1e artist produces no single 
wut flaws, yet the highest qual- 
ed in important parts of a 
are as indestructible by weak- 
where as if the weaknesses 
cidents of physical ruin.” It 
ter how many poorer works 
ky wrote; the composer ol 
at an Exhibition of 
nslations of ‘Goldenberg and 
“Catacombs,” “De Mortuis in 
‘e , 


Morta was a musical artist of 


st rank. That is evident not 


he imaginative impulse and in 
conception of end and of 
for the end, but in the actual 
of the conception: it doesn’t 


where and when Mussor sky was 
ind ineffective; in this work 
maturity—it is dated 1874 and is 
of the same period as ‘Boris 
he writes at every point, in 

il of melody, harmony, figura- 
h the unfaltering sureness of a 
y is absolute master of his sty] 
tening this time with sharpenc: 
5 Ol M ISSO! rsky S al hieve men 


1e re r the ret time 
i¢ VM e for the first time orf 
' } ' 
| had achieved. I had always 
] } aA f 
1 the 1ns wt sand | ¢ I 





ve ier Nn ind m- 
1 the art re le that make 
mn OT rictures a } } Ci 
1e 4 h ] trans] 
ue amo! orc! 11 transia 


reciation of Mus- 
; 
and Rav x achievements cam 
» 1 
1 realization of the phonyness 
oan 
ywski’s statement ompanying 
4 : 
mn orci tral version nis usual 
, 4 ’ ' 
about merely having fultilie 


was implicit and only partly 


-d in the original, which in thts 


called a mere sketch for piano, 


out having “aimed to preserve 


ss the Slavic character’ that 
Gallic manner’ had destroyed 


were not the evidence of Sto- 





there were not the add 
of all his other performances, then his 


Characterization of! Mussorgsky’s orig 


1 1 es ail 


} ¢ 
nal work as a mere sketch and his re 


: ® 7 ” a 1 
erence to the “Gallic manner’”’ of Ravel's 


translation would be enough to establish 
g 

the fact that he jis a “‘musician” without 

coe = 

understanding of music—which is why 


he can make no other use of his gift for 


daubing gaudy paint over the Rem 
brandts, the Corots, the Cézannes. 
sat Stokowski 


lrama 


(Somebody once argued 
could not put any fever or melox 
into Bach or Mussorgsky that Bach or 
Mussorgsky had not put there first. In 
since Bach and Mussorg 


had written the notes which Stokowski 


other words 


: 
distorted, they were responsible for t 
1 }: 


effect which this distortion produced 


which was like holding Shakespeare 1 
sponsible for the effect of an actor's di 
tortion of his lines.) 
I should add that it is not only the 
| eS 


orchestrators who commit such crimes 
» S| ’ 
My friend played Mussorgsky’s work 
t p é ) 
from the edition of the original 


a? | ? 
lished in Soviet Russia; but the clerk 


t 
! 


isic-store had first offered him 


7 7 1 r 
more sharp y the outstand! 


sort <imsky-Korsakov’'s revision of 


For the a 


tery with which Mussorgsky wrote at 
every point in “Boris,” with only one 


difference: they extended to his writing 


for the piano in “Pictures,” but not to 
his writing for the orchestra in “Bor 


Not a note of the melody and harmony 


1 ‘Boris’ should have been changed, 


10ns 1n OF 


f 
therefore; but the miscalcula 
chestration should have been corrected 
by someone as scrupulous as Ravel, In- 
stead Rimsky-Korsakov changed not 
only the scoring but the melody, har- 
mony, phraseology, and structure un- 
scrupulously ; and even in Soviet Russia, 
where Mussorgsky’s original “ Boris” was 
published and produced some years ago, 


ly 


» orchestratior ently has been newly 


coarsened and vulgarized by Shostako- 
vitch., B. H. HAGGIN 
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ADOLF STURMTHAL is director of 


MICHAEL PACA has ntributed to 
t} Woman, Parents’ Ma ty and 







cl WwW | is a M f ) 

I \ H 4 
of “B id t | \r Ar in 
Worker in I ( f teel,” 


and has written extensively concerning 


BABETTE DEUTSCH is a well-known 
poet, critic, and translator. Her book 
include “One Part Love,” ‘This Mod- 


ern Poetry,” and ‘Walt Whitman 
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The NATION 


ctters to the Editors 


An Offer to Readers 


Vea | 8 Interna 
It I iS pL 
] 
' : 
It « 1 te 
’ ' 
, n ( 
( , 
‘ 
, 
y 
f \ 1 Leadership 
' | affairs or 
f f I d to give 
t for th 
I A BABBITT 
. ‘ 4 
News for the Services 
Dear Sirs: F » time I have been 
cerry. 
ice men must form their opinion as to 
what is 20 mm at home in a virtual 
vacuum of information or in an atmo- 
sphere of misinformation and _ half 
truths gained from brief news broad- 
casts and mimeographed news sheets 


The navy has recently taken some steps 


t< ment the ' i for ne of urrent 
affairs. These steps will do more good 
than hart I think, but they need to 
be supp! 1 
[he editor of tne Leat/ ALL b, the 
7 zine for and about the marines 
hed in W n, D. C., has an- 
nounced that each of its subscribers will 
h { l cf \ of the 
pony < mn of J, () y: who its 
orl ny the cost f the issues the 
subscriber, Tune, or t payers through 
ul Or | fund I have Iso been 
notified re that f now on my 
idrot . ve j 156 copies 
af P b. We and other navy units 
alt lj Vil 1 cw copies Ol 
the “; lition of Time free. Are 
public { | for these | riodical 
or are tl blish being big-hearted ? 
| prant that t¢t e two magazines 
probal ly have wider appeal than any 
other two that could he selected But if 
public funds are ng used to provide 


them, or if scarce cargo space 1s used to 


them, then steps should be 


} 


transport 


taken to see cither that the news is fully 
and accurately reported in these publi- 


or that publi ations such as 
] 
ye ich carry the news that other 
pu tions suppress, are given d 


on equal terms. I like to read 


/ Life, and Newsweek, but it seems 
to me that there is often a slanting of 
ler tl 11S€ of is ; 

‘ t Ihe ambitions of Henry 
! reset s of Raymond 
, of ' les of Ralph 

| | 1 Oo ref der t Cup 
lisquieting, to me at 

[here has already been some beefing 
rbout 1dcasting of the President's 
hes to the armed forces. How about 


handing over a virtual monopoly to 
Henry Luce and Raymond Moley as far 
concerned? I write 


you all this in order that you may try 
to find out just what is up, if you are 
lon’t mean to imply that 


faith on the part of the 


so inclined. I 
there is bad 
ficials responsible for this situa- 
have 


surveys which show that these 


,wWwW 
navy ¢ 


tion. They doubtless acted on the 
basis of 
magazines are the favorite news maga- 
zines of the men in the services. 

FIRST LIEUTENANT, USMCR 


Somewhere in the U. S. A., August 8 


[We are reliably informed that both 

Newsweek furnish their 

‘pony to the government at 

“cost price,” so to that extent it is the 

taxpayers who pay the piper while 

Messrs. Luce and Moley call the tunes, 
—EDITORS THE NATION. } 


Time and 


edimions 


What Are We Fighting For? 


Dear Sirs: Many times I have been 
stirred to wrath by the fascist-reaction- 
ary groups in this country, but never 
before to the point where I have actu- 
ally “letter-to-the-editor.”” 
However, this time I feel that mine is 
not a lone voice, for what I have to say 
is echoed by many service men. There 
must be thousands who feel the same 
way as I, for I am average-ordinary 

While in school I took an active part 
in the peace movements (1935-37), not 
because it was the thing to do but from 
a decp-rooted antipathy for war and a 
cynical attitude toward the last war and 
all the mess afterward. 

With the rise of fascism I, along with 
others from both sides of the tracks, 
took a determined stand against fascism 


written a 


and flirted with communis: 
flirted, for we were never w! tted 


in our support and in reality 


a socialist group that believe 

objectives of the New Deal. | r 

ir school we were 
iS as 


ilogous to the wi b 


P 


radicals. 





For a long time I have f the 
vi of The Nation at 
R lic to be very satisf 

ill do. 

However, this is the point. V re 
we fighting for? For the v 
Gestapo? For the treatment ( 
eral de Gaulle? For the r 
Detroit and Texas? For the ,e 


of buying The Nation fr 


' 


stands when one can get it ({ 
been told it is not wise to hav 
th the regular army 
nels) ? 

Everywhere I see the rising 
reaction—ten potential Dieses f 
Nation reader. I find (while o: 
that many Americans of Frencl 
in New Orleans are in open s 


throu 


with Vichy. 
Sometimes I wonder just what in th 


hell I am fighting for, and at times | 


feel sick at heart. 


Perhaps you can answer me—and 


others—in The Nation. 
SERGEANT 
Somewhere in the U. S. A., August 1 


Poor Teachers: 
Poor Teaching 


Dear Sirs: The letter from E!!swort 
Barnard in the issue of July 3 is pene 
trating and provocative. He is correct i 
saying that poor teaching is primaril 
due to poor teachers, but he does no 
carry his analysis far enough to explai 
the unusually poor teaching which is @ 
too common in the social studies. It 
true, as Professor Barnard points out 
that the less capable students turn t 
teaching as a career. Now my contribu 
tion is to point out that the least capabl 
of this less capable group teach histor 
and the other social studies. What ct 
be done about it? 

In the first place, the salaries of a 
teachers must be increased, a step whit 
would almost automatically raise © 
level of competence within the who 
profession. Second, teachers of all s 
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those in the social 
mitted to community 
and 
ly enfranchised. Third, pro- 
social studies by barring from 
rooms those who have had no 
The football coach, the 
the home-economics 


they must be socially 


therein. 
er and 


rs are not really prepared to teach 


history. To allow them to do 


, mockery and a futility. The person 


es away from French, physics, 
rebra will brazenly assume the 
ility of trying to teach civics 
tory. Certification laws in nearly 
- need to be changed in order 
this desecration. 
ms to be equite gestae ar He 
to “education” courses as being 
of poor teaching. Such courses 
nly one-seventh of the time of 
if program, and education pro- 
teach the “‘subjects’” to 
ve teachers; that is done by the 
ject matter. For years I 
n hunting for that man who 
that education is primarily a 
method.”’ Professor Barnard 
xked this straw creation flat, 
. He refers to 
unin- 


io not 


in sul 


a mighty wallop 


nology in education as 


RESORTS 
CNS So near and 


rh ae daa ed 


yet to cool ou. 


ENJOY our own private golf 
course—the sandy beach on 
our cool lake—our stables and 
28 miles of woodland trails— 
our tennis courts — extremely 
good food and excellent ac- 


lenmere 


CHE STER-NY. 
ka the Ramapos—51 miles from N.Y. 


SES “J mri me ae 
VACATION FUN AND REST 


A 
14 


55 Miles from New York a vacation “heaven,” 
breath-takingly beautiful countryside— 
ous food—restful 


indoor activities—in 
ng enjoyable outdoor sports: Tennis— 
ning——ping pong—volley ball—bowling 


~ outdoor dancing — bicycling = — ~ (horseback 





VACATION RESORT"* 


Newburgh 4270 


"YEAR-ROUND 





@ palatial 592 acre Macy estate in 

Hillis of ihe Sky Large, luxurious rooms, 
fireplaces and private porches. 
Horseback Riding: 
Open all year. 


hich have oper 
Har iball, Swimming Pool 
f nearby Marvelous food, 
6 Summer rates, 


rvationa or further information, write or eall 
299 


Tel. Tannersville 








" When I stood on the 


corner and heard two Greeks talk- 


street 

ing, I felt like saying, “What dumb jar- 
gon! I don’t understand it.” I did not 
yield to the impulse; Professor Barnard 
did. EDGAR B. WESLEY, 


Director, Committee on American 
History in the Schools and Colleges 
Minn., July 7 


Minneapolis, 


For a Free World 
Dear Sirs: “After this war, we'll have to 
fight Red Russia for the domination of 
Europe-America. After that, we'll have 
to fight Yellow Asia for the domination 
of the world.” Such ominous predic- 
tions make table talk all over the coun- 
try. Already we see emerging the fright- 
ful features of future wars. 


Today this country—and the world 
On 


—are torn between two factions. 
one side, neo-isolationism, determined 
to emasculate every proposal for an 


effective and enduring peace; arrayed 
against it, and challenging it, the belief 
that effective democratic world organt- 
zation can prevent future wars and give 
peace and justice to all nations and races. 
International anarchy versus interna- 
tional order—which shall prevail? 


One thing is certain: mere wishing 





TE -WAN-DA 


ON THE HUDSON 


ULSTER PARK, WN. Y. Phone Kingston 1329 





On the Mountain Lake Esopus, overlooking the 
beautiful Hudson River. Socia) Staff, dancing, ail 
Fine cuisine, most modern 


ter an , land sporta. 
r ‘s 
iivaatiana —Train - Bus . Boat to Kinaston 


LABOR DAY WEEK-END 
3 DAYS $17 up — 2 DAYS $13 up 
Attractive Low Rates for the Month of September 
J. t. DOROSHKIN, Director MUray Hill 2-4217 
Send Your Reservation Directly ot Camp 











@ Relaxation 
Come to 


CAMP 
COLEBROOK 


Colebrook River, Conn. 
(Formerly an exclusive 

Country Club) 

800 acrea of pines and 
woodburning fire- 


For Complete Enjoyment 








ee Private Lake surrounded by 
locks © «Cozy bungalows 
pis ‘es © © Tennis Handball Pingpong, 
Water Sportse « Dancing, Recordings 
© @ Special Discount to Men & Women in Uniform 
RATES: $35.-$37.5 Phone AL 4-0063 
Grevhound Pua stops at Colebrook River 
New Haven Train stops at Winsted, Connecticut 
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POTTERSWILLE, 


CAMP IN THE 
LIMITED TO 1 


Open during Soptember 


AN ADULT 


All Sports « Private Lake + Musio « Concerts 
N. Y¥. OFFICE 5 W. 42 Bt LOngacre 5-3°7 
Directors: Harry N. Boardman - Louis A. Rothbiatt 


“The Rare Charm of an Intimate Congenial Group 
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ADVERTISING ON 
INSIDE BACK COVER 






At er thing ts ce nN: s 1 {{- 
vidual action 1s equally f e. As indi- 
viduals we are like leaves in a hurricane. 

Only organized mass action can 
enable us to prevail organized action 
on a mass basis, on a nation-wide scale, 
under coordina ted leadership Only by 
such concerted action can we hope to 
exert pressure on obstructionists in Con- 
gress; uphold the hands of President 
Roosevelt, Henry Wallace, oe the lib- 


erals in the State Depart ment: and de- 
feat neo-isolationism. 


The American Free World 


tion requests you to enlist in such an 
organized, nation-wide campaign for 
world order and world peace. We are 


] } , ' 
projecting local branches in every co 


munity 1n the mass letter-w1 
ing campaigns to key neo-isolationists 
in Congress, pressure Campaigns agait 
them in their own Congressional dis 
tricts und ed fiona 1S 1 
every « munity 
The scales are so delicately balanced 
that your indivi fort > to 
decide the future. And your fa o 
act—now—tips the scales against us, 
JACOB E.*HELLER, Treasurer, 
American Free World Association 


New York City, 


LANGU 


August l 





AGES 


Bargain Phonograph Courses. All ikes, 
K , 











Mail Orders. Booklet N. LANGUAGE 
SERVICE, 18 East 41st St. N. Y. C 
. FOR RENT ; 
Rooms, modern juliet, peace 
ful haven at sea. Box 4, Oce Be Fire 
sland, N. Y. Evenings RIv le 9 935. 
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avoid any de 
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Cross-Word Puzzle No. 27 


By JACK BARRETT 












































































































































ACROSS 
. too busy for 


words 
(three words, 4, 
1 spectacles at- 


n over- 


thenie 


prey has 


the ex- 


- web we weave, 
ractice to deceive!” 


attractive 


ily a very 
ly 4 don’t see 


it you 


oil, perhaps 
be an apt anagram 
cultivated (three 


10) 


DOWN 


2 Claims to be virtuous, but is just 


the opposite 


8 Once governed Egypti 


Epithet for most birds 

It might be arranged to co-opt you 

and me 
> Gland secretion 

A curtain raiser 
sorts of bars might be con- 
cerned in these (two words, 8 and 5) 
Novel, and sounds almost entirely 
like Mr. Roosevelt 
A royal supporter 
The skipper does not address the 
crew from this platform 
Scene of an Allied victory last May 
A trap, possibly, that seems to do 
the opposite of entrap 
Dined in an eyrie! Most adroit! 
Nothing puts an end to this com- 
plaint 


ry 
I'wo 


———<>—-S 


BOLUTION TO PUZZLE No. 26 
ACROSS :—1 DIEHARD; & BRITAIN; 9 
MACADAM; 10 LYING-IN; 11 UNTIL; 12 
LOOPHOLES; 14 USED; 15 SATANIC; 18 
QUA; 20 ASH; 21 UMBRAGE; 23 PAGE; 26 
EXTENUATE; 28 TERRA; 20 MOONING; 
80 AMENDED; 31 BAR-BELL; 32 DESIRED. 


DOWN:—1 DIM-OUT; 2 EXCITE; 3 ANDA- 
LUSIA; 4 DIMPLED; 5 BILLOWS; 6 IRISH; 
7 ANGELINA; 8 NONESUCH; 13 RUM; 16 
TIGHTNESS; 17 18M; 18 QUBEN MAB; 19 
ABATTOIR; 22 BVANGRL; 23 PIEBALD; 
24 TRADER; 25 SANDED; 27 NAIVE. 
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